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Aotes. 
EARLY STAGE SCENERY. 

An interesting chapter will some day be written 
upon the influence of the early Italian stage upon 
our own drama. In matters relating to theatrical 
art and the furberia della scena, it will probably 
be found that this influence was more considerable 
and direct than is usually suspected. 

Several of the Italian architects have 
dentally treated of stage scenery and effects. The 
notices in the Architettura of Sebastian Serlio 
are, perhaps, the most interesting to us, for the 
book was well known and appreciated here in Eliza- 
bethan times, and has indeed left permanent traces 
of its influence upon the English architecture of 
the period. 

The Venice edition of 1584—the only one in my 
possession—has three woodcuts of stage scenery, 
“Scena Comica,” “Scena Tragica,” and “ Scena 
Satirico,” representing respectively the plaza of a 
city, a group of palaces and stately buildings, and 
& woodland scene. 

Serlio’s book was translated in 1611. by Robert 
Peake, who has reproduced, with a few variations, 
the cuts of the original. In the portion of his work 
relating to theatres the translator has unfortunately 
confined himself to a tolerably faithful rendering 
of his author. We could well have pardoned any 
divergence which would have thrown light upon 
the practice of his own time. The following is 


inci- 





Peake’s translation of the chapters relating to 
scenery :— 

* This first shall be Comical], whereas the houses must 
be slight for Citizens, but specially there must not want 
a brawthell or bawdy house, and a great Inne, anda 
Church ; such things are of necessetie to be therein. 
How to rayse these houses from the ground is sufficiently 
expressed, and how you shall place the Horison: never- 
thelesse, that you may be the better instructed (touching 
the former of these houses) I have here set down a 
Figure, for satisfaction of those that take pleasure there- 
in ; but because this Figure is so small, therein I could 
not obeerve all the measures, but refer them to inven- 
tion, that thereby you may chuse or make houses which 
shew well, as an open Gallery, or lodge through the 
which you may see another house. The hangings over 
or shooting out, show well in shortening worke, and some 
Cornices cut out at the ends: accompanied with some 
others that are painted, show well in worke: so doe the 
houses which have great bearing out, like lodgings or 
Chambers for men, and especially above all things, you 
must set the smalest houses before, that you may see 
other houses over or above them, as you see it here above 
the bawdy house: for if you place the greatest before, 
and the rest behind still lessen, then the place of the 
Scene would not be so well filled, and although these things 
upon the one side be made all upon one floore : Neverthe- 
lesse, for that you place great part of the lights in the 
middle, hanging over the Scene or Scaffold, therefore it 
would stand better if the floore in the midst were taken 
away, and all the roundels and Quadrans which you see in 
the Buildings, they are artificiall lights cutting through, of 
divers colors; which to make I will shew the manner in 
the last of this Booke. The windowes which stand be- 
fore, were good to be made of Glasse or Paper, with light 
behind them. But if I should here write all that 1 know 
to serve for this worke, it would be overlong to rehearse ; 
therefore I referre that to the wit and discression of 
those that exercise and practise themselves heerein.”” 


The woodcut of “ Scena Comica” is full of in- 
terest for the Shakspeare student, and might serve 
for a representation of the street of Mytilene in 
the bordello scene of Pericles, with the establish- 
ment of Boult’s mistress (conspicuously labelled) 
as the chief feature of the foreground. 

“Houses for Tragedies, must be made for great per- 
sonages, for that actions of love, strange adventures, and 
cruell murthers (as you reade in ancient and moderne 
Tragedies), happen alwayes in the houses of great Lords, 
Dukes, Princes, and Kings. Therefore in such cases you 
must make none but stately houses, as you see it here in 
this Figure ; wherein (for that it is so smal) I could make 
no Princely Pallaces : but it is sufficient for the workman 
to see the manner thereof, whereby he may helpe him- 
selfe as time and place serveth : and (as I sayde in the 
Comicall) hee must alwayes study to please the eyes of 
the beholders, and forget not himselfe so much as to set 
a small building in stead of a great, for the reasons afore- 
sayd. And for that I have made all my Scenes of laths, 
covered with linnen, yet sometime it is necessary to make 
some things rising or bossing out; which are to be made 
of wood, like the houses on the left side, whereof the 
Pillars, although they shorten, stand all upon one base, 
with some stayres, all covered over with cloth, the Cor- 
nices bearing out, which you must observe to the middle 
part: But to give place to the Galleries, you must set 
the other shortening Cloth somewhat backwards, and 
make a cornice above it, as you see: and that which I 
speake of these Buildings, you must understand of all 
the rest, but in the Buildings which stand far backward 
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the Painting worke, must supplie the place of shadowes 
without any bearing out : touching the artificiall lights, 
I have en thereof in the Comicall works. All that 

ou e above the Roofe sticking out, as Chimneys, 

‘owers, Piramides, Oblisces, and other such like things 
or Images ; you must make them all of thin bords, cut 
out round, and well colloured: But if you make any flat 
Buildings, they must stand somewhat farre inward, that 
you may not see them on the sides. In these Scenes, al- 
though some have painted personages therein like sup- 
porters, as in a Gallery, or doore, as a Dog, Cat, or an 
other beasts: I am not of that opinion, for that standet 
too long without stirring or mooving; but if you make 
such a thing to lie sleeping, that I hold with all. You 
may also make Images, Histories, or Fables of Marble, 
or other matter against a wall; but to represent life, 
they ought to stirre.” 


In the illustration of “ Scena Satirico ” the ar- 
tist of Peake’s book has considerably altered and 
improved upon the original design, turning it in 
fact into a pretty bit of English woodland scenery, 
not at all unlike one of Bewick’s early cuts :— 


“ The Satiricall Scenes are to represent Satirs, wherein 
you must place all those things that be rude and rusticall, 
as in ancient Satirs they were made plaine without - 
respect, whereby men might understand, that suc 
things were referred to Rusticall people, which set all 
things out rudely and plainely : for which cause Vitru- 
uius, speaking of Scenes, saith they should be made with 
Trees, Rootes, Herbs, Hils, and Flowres, and with some 
countrey houses, as you see them here set downe. And 
for that in our dayes these things were made in Winter, 
when there were but fewe greene Trees, Herbs, and 
Flowres to be found ; then you must make these things 
of Silke, which will be more commendable then the 
natural things themselves: and as in other Scenes for 
Comedies or Tragedies, the Houses or other artificiall 
things are painted, so you must make Trees, Herbs, and 
other things in these ; & the more such things cost, the 
more they are esteemed, for they are things which 
stately and great persons doe, which are enemies to 
nigardlinesse. This have I seene in some Scenes made 
by Jeronimo Genga, for the pleasure and delight of his 
lord and patron Francisco Maria, Duke of Urbin: 
wherein I saw so great liberalitie used by the Prince, 
and so good a conceit in the workman, and so good Art 
and proportion in things therein represented, as ever I 
saw in all my life before. Oh good Lord, what magni- 
ficence was there to be seene, for the great number of 
Trees and Fruits, with sundry Herbes and Flowres, all 
made of fine Silke of divers collors. The water courses 
being adorned with Frogs, Snailes, Tortuses, Toads, 
Adders, Snakes, and other beasts: Rootes of Corale, 
mother of Pearle, and other shels layd and thrust through 
betweene the stones, with so many several! and faire 
things, that if I should declare them all, I should not 
have time enough. I speake not of Satirs, Nimphes, 
Mer-maids, divers monsters, and other strange beastes, 
made so cunningly, that they seemed in shew as if the 
went and stirred according to their manner. And if I 
were not desirous to be brief, I would speake of the 
costly apparel of some Shepheards made of cloth of gold, 
and of Silke, cunningley mingled with Imbrothery: I 
would also speake of some Fishermen, which were no 
lease richly apparelled then the others, having Nets and 
Angling rods, all gilt: I should speake of some Countrey 
mayds and Nimphes carelesly apparelled without pride, 
but I leave all these things to the discretion and con- 
sideration of the judicious workman; which shall make 
all such things as their pattrons serve them, which they 


maust worke after their owne devises, and never take care 
what it shall cost.” 

Malone, whose conclusions are accepted by Col- 
lier and Dyce, denies that movable painted scenery 
was known to the Elizabethan stage, but surel 
there are numerous passages of Shakspeare whic 
almost necessarily imply the presence of some such 
combination of painted scenes and perspective 
modelling as that described above. 

The chapter “Of Artificiail Lights of the 
Scenes ” is also of considerable interest. 

C. Extiot Browye. 





POEM ON THE BADNESS OF TRADE 
TEMP. CHARLES II. 


The following curious poem is from a small col- 
lection of broadsides that has lately come into my 
possession. It was printed in 1663, and gives a 
graphic picture of the state of trade at the period 
it was written. 

The long gloom which saddened “ Merrie old 
England,” and crippled its trade, had passed away, 
but it was some time after the restoration of 
monarchy before the people entirely recovered 
themselves. The complaint of the tradesman is 
no new thing, and poor Mr. Brokeman had doubt- 
less good reason for his lamentation.— 


“ The Tradesman’s Lamentation ; or, the Mechanick's 
Complaint. 

What Learned Doctor hath such Skill profound, 
Can raise up Trade which now lies on the ground 
Gasping for breath? Except some course be taken 
I fear, of it we shall be quite forsaken ; 
Which holds not onely up our City’s Wall 
But Cititizns too, who shortly else will fall : 
For Trading Chiefly doth uphold the Land, 
And Money gives it Lege whereon to stand ; 
Both which are fled, and left’s in desperation, 
Which is the Subject of this Lamentation. 
Walk any where, in Shops, i’ th’ Streets, or Lanes; 
Not one alone, but All in One complains, 
Money's 80 ecarce, and Trading is so dead, 
That Tradesmen now can scarsly buy them bread, 
And to maintain them decent, and their Charge 
From beggary and want: it were a task too large 
For to recount their misery, I protest 
By this rude Pen it cannot be exprest. 


But stay: Methinks it seemeth somewhat strange, 

Though each thing’s turned, that Trading too should 
change ; 

For though Distractions we have had great store, 

Such Trade as then was, never will be more. 

We hop'd those Flames had buryed been in ashes, 

But they (like Lightning) still break out in flashes ; 

Tis greatly feared (7rade making such a stand) 

Some greater Revolution ’s nigh at hand. 


Then what's the reason Trading’s such a slave, 

Seeing we great Peace with every Nation have: 

The Spaniard sends us Gold, the Russian Silks good 
store, 

Methinks ’tis very strange that Trade should be so poor! 

I fear, ’tis this whereat the Tradesman frets, . 

Great men are grown so high, they scorn to pay their 





debts ; 
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Then Tradesmen surely, must of force be poor, 

When as the Rich, run on the Poor-man’s score. 

Nay, that’s not all, for it is daily known, 

A man dares scarcely ask them for his own. 
Tradesmen must needs be poor I really think, 

When they are only paid with Dam and Sink ; 

Who make a man believe they ’d run him through : 
But God be thank’d there ’s Law for such as you. 
Such Tricks as these seem very much unfit, 

T’ eat Poor mens Meat, and give them ne’r a bit. 
This, this is it, that makes our Trading shake, 

And cause us poor Mechanicks for to quake. 

Well, I could wish some course with ’t might be taken, 
That poor Men and Trade may not be quite forsaken. 


Another reason ’s here worse then the other, 
We are so hateful grown towards one another ; 
Which caused is by some Phanatick brain 
That does both Truth and Justice now disdain ; 
Whether they be Trepanners, Pimping Sectists, Nippers, 
Tarpaulins, Currers, Quakers or Dippers, 
No matter what ; They so much strife have made, 
They break the Peace and spoile our daily Trade. 
Well, I do hope ere long, that by degrees, 
Our Nation may be purged of such as these. 


To find a fourth, I need not long to stand, 
We have such Grand Intruders in our Land, 
Who take our Money, and our Trading too 
Out of our hands, and poor Tradesmen undoe ; 
Who do our daily Trading much entrench, 
Ask who they be? I answer, th’ Dutch, and French ; 
These take our maintenance from out our hands, 
Th’ Dutch Fish our Sea; Th’ French fish our Trade by 
land. 
Now Fellow-Subjects, these things are not fair, 
That nothing will go off that's English Ware : 
But if a French man puts it out to sale 
Though ne’r so bad, of 's price he shall not faile: 
Our English must them give (oh 'tis a grief to tell !) 
One portion of their Wares, the other for to sell. 
Our English Subjects, by such means as these 
(Without a speedy help) their Freedome soon will leese. 
But to Conclusion I must haste a pace, 
And on this subject will no longer trace ; 
But wish some remedy may soon be made 
To help the Poor, and to support our Trade ; 
Then I, with Loyal hearts will ever sing 
(Our Trade re-flourishes ;) Gop save THe Kine. 
By J. Brokeman, formerly a rich (but now decayed) 
Tradesman. London, Printed for the Author. 1663.” 


Epwarp F. Rrsavtr. 





THE “SECOND NOBILITY” ROLL OF ARMS. 

It has been thought better to bring forward from 
the previous Roll the blazon of the coats of those 
barons which, to save time probably, were not re- 
tricked by Sir Edward Dering. But in order to 
distinguish these additions they have been placed 
between brackets. 

According to the Introduction to the Historic 
Peerage (p. xxvi), the writ, dated Feb. 6, 1299, 
commanding a Parliament to assemble at London 
on the 8th March following, was issued to ten 
earls and eighty barons. The number of earls is 


exclusive of the Earl of Cornwall, to whom the 
writ was entrusted, and who brings up the number 
of earls in that Parliament to eleven. 


I cannot, 





however, trace in the writ (Parl. Writs, i. 79) more 
than seventy-nine barons as being summoned by 
it. The “Second Nobility” Roll in its present 
state gives, as will be seen, the arms of only 
seventy-four barons, five being wanting, i.e. be- 
tween Nos. 15 and 16, John de la Mare, Alan la 
Zousche, Edmund Deyncurt, and Hugh de Veer ; 
and between Nos. 60 and 61, John Lovell. The 
circumstance of the absence of the names and arms 
of these persons from the Roll may have arisen in 
many ways. And with respect to the copy of it made 
by Sir Edward Dering from which I print, there 
seems little to warrant us assuming otherwise 
than that they were altogether wanting in the 
authority he transcribed. It will be observed, too, 
that the succeeding Rolls are all more or less defi- 
cient in certain entries which the writs they corre- 
spond to would lead us to expect to find in them. 
The “ First Nobility” Roll is referred to in this 
by the letter A. 
“ At A PARLIAMENT HOLDEN AT Lonpon 27° K. Epw. I.” 
In the margin is written :— 


“ These noblemen whose armes are heere in trick were 
not in y* last Parliament.” * 

1. ‘“*Edm. Plantagenet, E. of Cornwall.” [Arg. a lion 
ramp. gu. crowned or, and a bordure sa. bezantée. A., 1] 

2. “Ra. Monthermer, E. of Glocester & Hartford.’ 
Written in the shield, “Or, an egle dispyd. v' beek* et 
memb. g.” 

3. “Jo.¢ Lacy, E. of Lincolne.” 
purpure. 

4. “* Jo. de Warren, E. of Surrey.” Chequy or and az. 

5. “ Rog" Bigod, E. of Norff’.” [Per pale or and vert, 
alion ramp. gu. A.,2.] 

6. “Guy Beauchamp, E. of Warwick.” {Quarterly, 
1 and 4, Gu. a fess inter six cross crosslets or; 2 and 3, 
Chequy or and az.achevronerm. A., 3. 

7. “Rob. Vere, E. of Oxford.” [Quarterly gu. and or, 
in the first quarter a mullet arg. A., 5.) 

8. “Rich. fitz Allen, E. of Arundell.” [Gu. a lion 
ramp.or. A., 4.] 

9. “Tho. Plantagenett, E. of Lancast’.”” Gu. three 
lions passant gardant in pale or, and a label of three 
pendants az. each charged three fleurs-de-lis or. 

10. ‘* Gilb’t Vmfreuile, E.of Angwish.” [Gu. a cinque- 
foil within an orle of cross crosslets or. A., 6 

11. “ Aimer de Valence, B. of Montenak [Parry 
of ten arg. and az. an orle of ten martlets gu. A., 7.] 

12. “ Hen. Percy, B. of Topcliff.”" Or, a lion ramp. az. 

13. “ Ada’ de Welles, B.” Or, a lion ramp. tail 
forked sa. 

14. “Eustace de Hach, B. of Hach.” 
engrailed gu. 

15. “ Rog" La Ware, B. of Ifeld.” 
and a lion ramp. arg. 

16. * Rob. de Monhalt, B. of Hawarden.” 
ramp. x 

17. “Jo. de Hauering, B. of Grafton.” Arg. a lion 
ramp. tail forked gu. collared az. 


* To this it should be added that neither was Guy, 
Earl of Warwick (No. 6), nor Henry, Baron Grey of 
Codnor (No. 37). In A.,John de Grey, Baron of Rother- 
field, has the Codnor arms (i.e. Grey without a difference) 
assigned to him, and is styled “ btn of Codnor,” no 
doubt inadvertently. 

+ Henry in the writ, from which correct above. 


Or, a lion ramp. 


6. 
e ? 


Or, a cross 
Gu. crusilly fitchy 


Az. a lion 
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18. “ Hen. de Pinkney, B. of Wedon.” [Or, five fusils 
conjoined in fess gu. , 68. 
19. “ Rich. Basset, B. of Weldon.” (Or, three pales 
. anda bordure az. A., 48. 
20. “ Will. de Granson, B.” Paly of six arg. and az. 
on a bend gu. three eagles display ed or. 
21. “Jo. fitz Roger, B.” Vair (ancient form), a chief 


u. 

92. “Hen. de Lancast’, B. of Monmouth.” Gu. three 
lions passant gardant in pale or, and a bend az. 

23. “Jo. de Hastings, B. of Abergueny.” Or, a 
maunch gu. 

24. “Rob. fitz water, bs of Woodham.” [Or, a fess 
inter two chevrons gu 73.] 

25. “Jo. de Gi ifford, B ” Tu. three lions passant in 
pale arg. A., 22.] 

26. “ Hugh Le Spencer, B.” [Quarterly arg. and gu. 
in the second and third a fret or, and over alla baston 
sa. / 
27. Jock Segraue, B. of Segraue.” [Sa.a lion ramp. 
at a crowned gu. A., 16 

* Rob. Tateshall, B. of Buckenham.” [Chequy or 
an achieferm. A., 31.] 

29. “ Rob.* Basset, B. of Draiton.” Or, three piles 
meeting in base gu. and a canton erm. 

30. “Tho. Barkeley, B. ho — 
pate e and a chevron arg. . 

31. “ Philip Kyme, B. oft iyo.” Gu. crusilly and a 
chevron or. 

$2. “Hugh de Placetis, B.” [Arg. six annulets gu. 
A., 47.] 

33. “ Rob. Tony, B. of Castlemantle.” Arg. a maunch 


(Gu. crusilly 


u. 
34. “Jo. Paiure, B.” Arg. on_a chevron gu. three 
fleurs-d :-lis or. 
35. “ Hen. Teies, B. of Chilton.” Arg. a chevron gu. 
36. “ Hugh de S* Phillebert, B.” Bendy of six arg. 
and az. 
37. “ Hen. Gray. B. of Codnor.” [Barry of six arg. 
and az. A., 50 
38. “Will, Bottiller, B. of Warington.” [Az. a bend 
inter six covered cups or. A., 77.] 

39. “ Walt’ facombridg, B.” [Arg. a lion ramp. az. 
and baston gobony orand gu. A., 18. 

40. “foulk fitz Warren, B. of Whittington.” [Quar- 
terly per fees indented arg. and gu. A., 27.] 

‘iL. “Andrew de Estley, B.” [Arg. a lion ramp. g 
charged on shoulder a cinc uefoil or. A., 35. 

42. “ Hugh Points, B. of Cornvalet.” ’ [Barry of eight 
eu andor. A., 33. 
43. “ Jo. Wake, B. of Lidell.” [Or, two bars and in 
sary three roundles gu. A., 9 
. “Brian fitz allen, B. of Bedall.” [Barry of ten or 
ian gu. A., 11. 
45. “ Rob. fitz Roger, + + Clauering.” [Quarterly or 
and Pe a baston sa. A., 
“ Raff Neuill, B. of “Raby.” (Gu. a saltire arg. 
~ 35] 
* Raff fitz Will’, B. of Grimthorp.” [Barry of six 
on and az. three chaple tsgu. A., 12. 
48. “Tho. de furnivall, B. of Sheffeld.” (Arg. a bend 
inter six martlets gu. A., I4. 

49. “ Rog" Mortimer, B. of Penklin.” Barry of six or 
and az. an inescutcheon arg. and on a chief of the first, 
three pales inter two gyrons of the second. 

50. “ Will. Leborne, B.” Az. six lions ramp. arg. 

51. “ Pet® de Malo Lacu, B. of Mulgraue.” Or, a 
bend sa. 

52. “ Will. Vauesour, B.” Or, a fess dancettée sa. 

53. “ Will. Martin, B. of Camois.” Arg. two bars gu. 





* Ralph in the: writ, from which correct above. 





54. “Jo’ ap Ada’, B. bd Beuerston.” [...,0n a cross 
. five mullets . A., 8 
"56. — Mouncy, B. “of Thornton.” Chequy arg, 


and g 
56. “ Rob, Le Scales, B. of Nusells.” Gu. six escallops 


“‘Ingra’ de Gynes, B.” [Gu. a chief vair (potent- 
counter- potent). A., 19.] 

58. “ Reignold Gray, Ba. of Ruthin.” [Barry of six 
arg. and az. a label of three pendants gu. A., 21.] 

59. “ Edm. Mortimer, B. of Wigmor.” [Barry of six 
or and az. an inescutcheon arg. and on a chief of the first, 
three pales inter two gyrons of the second. A., 26.] 

60. ] Pet’ Corbet, B. of Caux.” [Or, a raven sa, 
A., 28 


61. “Jo. Engaine, B. of Colum.” [Gu. crusilly anda 
- dancettée or. A., 38. 

“ Raff Pipard, B. of Limford.” [Arg. two bars 
ws. ‘and oa a canton of the second a cinquefoil or. 
¢ 

63. “ Rob. fitz paine, B. of Lannier.” [Gu. two lions 
passant arg. anda bend az. A., 40.] 

64. “Jo. de Moeles, B. Caudebery.” [Arg. two bars 
and in chief three roundles gu. A., 41.] 

65. “ Hugh Mortimer, B. Chilm’sh.” [Barry of six or 
and az. an inescutcheon voided ¢ (see note to A.) erm. 
and on a chief of the first, three pales inter two gyrons 
of the second. A., 42 

66. * Will. Bruse,? t B. of Gower.” [Az. crusilly fitchy 
and a lion ramp. or. A, 46. : 

67. “ Nic’ Menell, B. of Wharlton.” [Az. two bars 
gemelles and a chief or. A., 62 

68. “ Will. Roos, B. of Hamlake.” Gu. three water 
bougets arg. 

69. “Hugh Courtney, B.” Or, three roundles gu. and 
a label of three pendants az. 

70. “ Jo. Riu's, B. of Aungre.” ..., six lozenges ...§ 
71. “Jo. de Mohun, B. of Dunster.” Or, a cross en- 
= sa. 

2. “Tho. de Molton, B. Egremont.” [Arg. three 
bers gu. A., 51. 
‘Tho. de © haworth, B.of Norton.” [Barry of ten 
on, pan gu. an orle of ten martlets sa. A., 54] 

74. “ Nich. Segraue, B. of Stoder.” ([Sa. a lion ramp. 
arg. crowned or, and a label of three pendants gu. A., 34.] 

75. “ Will. Latimer, jun., B. of Corby.” Gu. a cross 
putonce or. 

76. “Hugh Bardolf, B. of Wirmgay.” Az. three 
er gy or. 

77. “ Geffrey Gneuile, B.” Az. three brays in pale 
or, “end on a chief erm. a demi-lion ramp. gu. issuant. 

78. “ Edm. Stafford, B. of Stafford.” Or, a chevron gu. 

79. “Jo. de Clinton, B.” Arg. on a chief az. two 
mullets, pierced, or. 

80. “ Walt’ de Tey, B. of Stangreue.” Or, on a fess 
inter two chevrons gu. three mullets arg. 

81. “ Hen. de Vreiaco (read Vrtiaco), B.” [Vert, a 
pale or. A., A., 45.] 





* John Ap Adam, Abadam, or Badeham, bore ars on 
a cross gu. five mullets or. 

+ It will be noticed that in the Carlaverock poem the 
escutcheon erm. in the arms of Mortimer is said to be 
voided. 

1 Wm. de Ebroicis in the writ. 

In Jenyns’ Ordinary (Hari. MS. 6589, p. 83) two 
John de Rivers are entered; one as bearing Mascally 
(é.e. lozengy) az. and or (a reversal of the coat of Gorges 
which immediately precedes it), and the other with 
Mascally or and gu. assigned to him. “ Parliame ntary” 
Roll—John de Ryveres, Gu. six mascles (¢.¢. lozenges) or. 
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82. “Jo. Beauchamp, B. of Hach.” 
form). A., 43. 
83. “Hen. de Hussey, B.” Erm. three bars gu. 

84. “Jo. de fferrers, B. of Chartley.” Vair (ancient 
= gu. an d or. 

‘Jo. Tregois, B. of Garings.” [Az. two bars 
nie and in chief a lion passant or. A., 81.] 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 


[Vair (ancient 





Tue SupstTiTUTION oF AFFIRMATIVE FoR NEGA- 
tIvE Verps.—There are many verbs in all lan- 
guages which express exactly contradictory ideas, 
and are mutually exclusive of each other. Such 
are the verbs “ to lull” and “ to disturb,” “to pull 
down” and “to build up,” “to cover” and “to 
lay bare,” together with many others too numerous 
to mention. For the sake of argument, we might 
regard one verb of each pair dispensed with ; for 
it is clear that one of them is only an affirmative 
form of the negation of the other. 

“To lull” may be said to be only the negation 
of “to disturb ” expressed affirmatively ; and so in 
all the cases the negation of one verb might just 
be tolerated as a substitute for the other. At any 
rate, the contrary of this holds good, for we often 
find as a fact that an affirmative verb occasionally 
does duty where the negation of that verb which 
expresses the contrary idea would come with 
stricter accuracy. This is a curious and not un- 
frequent form of speech, and apparently endows 
an object with two antagonistic faculties, that of 
bringing about a phenomenon, and that of destroy- 
ing the phenomenon which it has itself brought 
forth. 

The following are a few of the most striking 
instances that I have met with :— 

1, daviy 7’ dnua mrvevparwy ixoimce 
Tovroyv. —Soph., Aj., 674. 

’Exoimice goes a step too far, and should strictly 
have been ov« érdpagee, the negation of its 
opposite. 

» 


orévoyra 


“Sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru.” 
Hor., Od., iii. 6, 40. 
Agens here represents some such word as haud 
arcens. 
3. “ Placidi straverunt aequora venti.’ 
Verg., ‘Ba » V. 763, 
Very similar to the first example. 
4. “ Requies curarum.”—Cic., Of, ii. 2. 
This phrase I can only explain by understanding 
it to mean “the rest which care gives by its cessa- 
tion.” Expressed, therefore, as a proposition, it 
would be “ Requiem dant cure,” which is an in- 
stance of the peculiarity in hand. 
’. H., Univ. 


Oxrorpsuire Diatect Boox.—Havingrecently 
obtained a small pamphlet relating to the dialect 


Dunelin. 





of Oxfordshire, which is not given in the biblio- 
graphical list ‘published by the English Dialect 
Society, and is therefore, presum: ably, somewhat 
rare, I have thought that a note of it might not 
be without interest. The title-page reads :— 

“ Village Literature, a Newly-Written Whoamly-Spun 
Tale. By him whose Name is the Comparative Degree 
of the Adjective Short. ‘I may venture to add, that 
Nature without Learning is preferable to Learnin 
without Nature.’.—Cicero. London, printed for, an 
published by, R. Shorter, 49, Wych Street, Strand. Two 
Pence.” 8vo. pp. 8. 

Mr. R. Shorter, the author, appears to have 
been an original. The tale, he tells us, was written 
and sent to the editor of a periodical, who seemed 
inclined to print it, but did not. The author, 
therefore, confided it to the public himself. Every 
noun is printed with a capital letter, and Mr. 
Shorter announces that he is about to issue a work 
to show “that this ancient Mode of Writing is 
not only correct, but that it is infinitely necessary as 
a Preservation of English Grammar.” 

The dialectal value of the tract is not very great. 
The words unked, mun, and e-na-stoore are the 
most curious. Many are simply misspellings. 
The story itself, told by a garrulous old woman, is 
of a maiden lady who made it “a right regular 

Rule every Night before her goes off to Bed to yeat 
a roasted Apple ; ; and whilst he be a roastin afore 
the Fire her do sometimes talk to’n as thaugh he 
was a livin Man.” This habit saves her house 
from robbery by two thieves, who, whilst peeping 
through the window, hear her talk in a manner 
which seems to them to show a full acquaintance 
with their plot, whilst in reality she is merely 
soliloquizing to the apples. The result is that the 
self-convicted rogues are “clapped into the Blind- 
House, next Mornin brought afore Mr. Mawworm 


the Pa’son o’ the Parish, and Justise o’ 
the Pace,” and sent to Oxford Castle in 
expects tion of being “tucked up.” The tale 


reminds one of the Eastern story immortalized in 
Lever’s One of Them. There must be a great 
dearth of dialect literature in Oxfordshire, for this 
tract appears to be all that has been written in 
the folk-speech of the county. 

Witiram E. A. Axon. 


Courts or Sewers.—In Chambers’s Journal, 
April 10, 1875, is a tale called “The Little Old 
Gentleman.” It is supposed to have been told 
at a meeting of a Court of Sewers. Two commis- 
sioners only, and their clerk, are represented as 
forming the court, and we are informed that they 
were bound, by Act of Parliament, to sit till two 
o'clock. 

The writer is mistaRen in supposing that any 
Act of Parliament makes it needful for the court 
to sit till two. He is also in error as to the for- 
mation of the court. Six commissioners, not two, 


are needed, as the following quotation from Wool- 
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rych’s Treatise on the Law of Sewers will prove to 
him :— 

“By 3 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 22,8. 60, the words ‘ court’ 
and ‘court of sewers’ shall mean every court, sessions, 
assemblage, or meeting of any six or more commissioners 
of sewers (three whereof being of the quorum) named 
in any commission of sewers, and acting in the execution 
thereof.”—P. 114. 

While on. this matter it may be worth while to 
mention that the commissioner's oath, which was 
imposed by the 23rd of Henry VIII., has, unlike 
almost every other oath, never been reformed. Its 
concluding words are, “ As God help you and all 
saints.”—Ibid., p. 28. 

A CommIssioneR or SEWERS. 


AurerED Times AND Prices.—In an old al- 
manac now before me I find many curious entries 
made by its first owner, a country gentleman 
evidently of high culture, and an observant natu- 
ralist. Here are some notes, illustrative of change 
of times and relative prices of commodities, worth 
recording in “N. & Q.” :— 

“ Monday, 15 [June, ge Saltash fishermen, 
with two nets, caught 85 Salmon over against Warren 
point; 45 in one net and 40 in the other. They may 
not have such another draught for this season for the 
whole summer. 

“To Cornelius, to pay for 300 weight of salt from the 
Liverpoole Coaster now come in—Salt, 8s. 3d. per 100. 

“ For two of these Salmons at 2d. per Ib., one for the 
Servants as being cheaper than meat, 4s. 9d. 
on for the 300 weight of salt as on the other side, 

« 08. 

With some years’ trial of the Fishery Acts, sal- 
mon is rarely to be obtained under 1s. 2d. per 
pound, while the price of salt is 2s. per hundred- 
weight. Within memory it was a common saying 
among our cottagers that “it took the cost of one 
quarter of the pig to save the other three.” 

Tuomas Q. Covcn. 

Bodmin. 


“Tis BETTER NOT TO HAVE BEEN BORN,”— 
Byron says :— 

** Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free ; 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
’Tis something better—not to be.” 

"Tis a maxim of Buddhism that “ existence is 
pain” ; “ Life’s fitful fever” represents vitality as 
a a sickness ; and in Cowley’s Preface 
to his first two books on Plants he says it is truly 
asserted of human life, “that it is best never to have 
been born, or being born, forthwith to die.” This, 
I think, is from a Greek epigram, many of which 
are as melancholy as that inscribed word miser- 
rimus. Perhaps some correspondent will cite still 
more ancient testimony to the same purport. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tuomas Srorevyie’s Books 1x 1459-60.—In 
(fourteenth century) of the 


Summa 


a MS. 





of Raymond de Pennafort, shown to me by 
Mr. Stark (bookseller, of King William Street, 
Strand), is a list of the library of Thomas Stote- 
vyle, 38 Hen. VI., in his oratory then being. 
The following is a copy :— 

“ Inventatorium librorum Thome Stotevyle a® H. VI. 
xxxviij® in oratorio ejusdem Thome existente (sic). 

Liber Decretalium. 

Stimulus conciensie. 

Legendum haurium in Anglico. 

Salterium. 

Pars oculi. 

Liber narracionum. 

Magna Bibilia. 

Code. 

Parvus liber de secreta mulierum. 

Novum Calendare. 

Liber pamestrie. 

De imperatoribus et pontificibus Romanorum. 

Quararium cum paupere de desti:.acionibus. 

Liber bastardis. 

Liber de phisic. in pauperes. 

Cantica Canticorum. 

Cronyclys in Francia. 

Narraciones Cantuar(ie] or [iénses]. 

Liber Surgerie et de aliis artibus in Francia. 

Duo libri de tabulis herbarum. 

Placebo et Dirige. 

Rotulus de inspectione urinarum. 

Alisaundir. 

Missale. 

Portiforium. 

Rotulus a principio mundi usque in resurrectionem xpi. 

Raymoundus. 

Beufiiz de Hamtone. 

Le sege de Jerusalem. 

Mawnndevyle. 

Quararium de Speris. 

Le sege de Troye. 

Catholicon abregiatum. 

Compotus magistri Johannis de Sacrobosco cum Calan- 
dario. 

Petrus Plowman. 

Liber pantedin* teorice. 

i qwayere of phisanomie. 

Salterium. 

Quararia cum rotulo de urinis. 

Veritas teologie.” 

A. J. H. 


E. A. Por.—Perhaps the subjoined newspaper 
cutting may be of interest to some English 
admirers of the American poet :— 

“In the preparation of the foundation for the monu- 
ment to the poet Edgar A. Poe, in the churchyard of 
Westminster Shurch, Baltimore, it was found necessary 
to remove his remains to a spot near the grave of Mrs. 
Clemm, the mother of his first wife. The (V.Y.) Sun 
says, ‘ The coffin at first appearance seemed to be cound, 
but when raised the sides were found decayed and fell 
to pieces. Nothing remained inside the coffin but the 
skeleton, all the flesh and grave clothes having long since 
returned to dust. Some hair yet attached to the skull, 
and the teeth, which appeared all white and perfect, 
were shaken out of the jaws and lay on the bottom of the 
coffin. The old coffin and its contents were placed entire, 
as exhumed, in a wooden case, and lowered into the new 








* This word has been al'ered ; the pant and ta are 
plain, but the ¢ and next letter are confused. 
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grave and closed up. The stones for the foundation of 
the monument were put in place, and everything is now 
prepared for the superstructure.’” 

J. BranpDER Marruews. 
Lotos Club, N.Y. 


New Ericram.—There is some truth in the fol- 
lowing lines, though I do not altogether agree with 
them, being one of those who hold that the addi- 
tion of India to the Royal style would have been 
desirable, had it been carried out with simplicity 
and in good faith :— 

“When the English and Indian style he would mix, 

Ben contrived on our Queen a new title to fix, 

It began with an ‘ Imp’ and it ended in ‘ trix’ (tricks) 


G. E. C. 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Heratpic.—I have seal impressions of arms, 
and should be glad if any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” can tell me to what families they re- 
spectively belong :— 

1, Ar. on a fess gu. between three annulets, two 
covered cups. In pretence a shield with a pale indented. 
Crest, a head in profile, antiquely helmeted, between a 
pair of wings. 

2. A chevron between three roses, seeded. A mullet 
for difference. 

3. Three bars sa., in chief three roundles, impaling 
gules, two lions passant, between three roses in pale. 
Crest, a griffin’s head erased. 

4. Within a tressure flory, counter flory, three cinque- 
foils. Crest, a demi-man, naked, affrontée, bearing in 
the dexter hand a club, and in the sinister a serpent en- 
twining the arm. Motto, “Si je puis.” 

5. Three diamonds in fess conjoined between three 
garbs, surrounded with a bordure, semée of mullets, 
impaling a chevron sable between three maunches. 
Crest, a lion passant. 

6. Gules, a sword per bend Sinister enfiling a wreath. 
In chief two swords in saltire, between two mullets, 
impaling a fess sa. between three bugle-horns strung, 
each depending from a buckle. 

7. Arg. (2) on a fess az. between three fleurs-de-lis, three 
mullets pierced. On achief indented az. three lions ram- 
pant. Crest, a demi-lion rampant, holding in his paws a 
spear erect. 

RoyssE. 


Otp Booxs anp Encravines.—I go about a 
~~ deal to country houses, and often regret that 

am so ignorant of the value of old engravings 
and books. How many priceless gems are de- 
stroyed and lost every year, through ignorance and 
folly! Is there any book I can get giving the 
marks and monograms on engravings, with some 
guide as to their rarity and value? The following 
are descriptions of two I have just seen and noted. 
I should be glad to know what is their value. I 
have never met with copies before. 








1. An etching, fac-simile, of Van Eyck’s Sainte 
Barbe, in the Antwerp Museum, with this writing 
on the back, in faded ink, “in’ koper gebragt 
door Coriis van Noorde, 1769.” 

2. A book, in original binding, and not muti- 
lated in any way, with the following inscription 
on the title-page :— 

“A booke of Christian prayers collected out of the 
auncie’t writers and best learned in our tyme mostly to 
be read with an earnest mind of al! Christians in these 
dangerous and troublesome dayes that God for Christ’s 
sake will yet still be mercyfull vnto us. 

at London 
Printed by John Daye 
dwellyng ouer Aldersgate 
578 
Cum Privilegi>.” 


Q. H. 


Sr. Curnpert.—“ Servent Hibernisuum Nullu- 
hoe ejulantem, et relinquant Anglo-Saxonibus 
Cuthbertum.”—Boll. Acta SS. in Vit. S. Cuthb., 
p. 95. The Irish Life says of the bishop who 
baptized Cuthbert :—“In sacro fonte Hibernico 
sermone Mullucc nomen imposuit.”—Biog. Misc., 
Surtees Soc. vol. viii. p. 70. Rites of Durham 
hath it thus :—“ And also the Bishop baptized 
the childe and did call him Mullocke [Hullocke, 
Cos.; Yilock, Dav.] in the Irish tounge, the which 
is in Inglishe as much as to saie Cuthbert.”— 
Surtees Soc. vol. xv. p. 65. 

Can any Irish scholar explain this? or is it 
probably a mere guess of the author of Rites ? 

= a 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Cromwe.tt Garpen.—Can any reader give me 
particulars of a place called “ Cromwell Garden”? 
I should be very glad of its history and description, 
as I have recently acquired a curious leaden token, 
which appears to be a ticket of adm‘ssion to this 
place. The token is circular, one and one-fifth 
inches in diameter,and isa veryrude opyof Oliver's 
shilling of 1658. Obverse, bust of the Protector to 
the left, laureate, end draped ; legend —ottvar D G 
R P ANG sco HIB &c. pro. Reverse, crowned 
shield of arms as on Oliver’s coins ; legend—pax 
QVERITVR BELLO. N° [blank]. The date 1658 is 
above the crown, and the words crom! GARDEN at 
the sides of the shield. H. W. Henrrey. 


GENERAL Gerunto.—In Scott’s Guy Manner- 
ing, chap. xxxvi., where the author describes the 
“high jinks” played by Mr. Counsellor Pleydell, 
a couplet is given commencing “ Where is Gerunto 
now?” and a note appended thereto refers to 
the “luckless general” of that name. Who was 
this General Gerunto ?* Does he belong to history 
or to fiction ? Scor. 


First Cannon cast In Enciranp.—The Fifth 
Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
MSS. is full of interesting matter, some of it rather 
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whetting than satisfying the appetite. Thus in 
the account of the MSS. belonging to Sir J. M. 
Wilson there is this note :— 

“ A deed of 30 Elizabeth is a conveyance from Thomas 
Hog, of Buxstedd, co. Sussex, to James Burgess, of a 
house in Buxted, which bears the indorsement, ‘ In this 
house lived ralp Hog, who at the then furnace at Buxted 
cast the first cannon that was cast in England.’” 

Are-any further particulars known of this occur- 
rence ? Wituram E, A, Axon. 


Bisnop E.purnstong.—The editor of the Garden 
of Grave and Godlie Flowres, of Alex. Gardyne, 
Abbotsford Club reprint of 1845, mentions a 
Metrieal Life of Bishop Elphinstone, by Gardyne, 
which he would have added to the Garden, but 
for his knowledge that the late Cosmo Innes in- 
tended including it in one of his works upon the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Aberdeen. This I do not 
find. If the intention was carried out, I beg for 
the title of the book which contains it. J. O. 


Tue Sicinian Vesrers.—During the massacre 
of the Sicilian Vespers it is said that the French 
people were discovered through their inability to 

ronounce a certain word in Sicilian. I have 
ooked through what books I can lay my hands 
on, but without being able to find out what that 
word was. If you can assist me I shall be glad. 

F. E. 

Corns DISCOVERED IN THE Detta 1x Lower 
Eoyrt.— Where is to be found an account of the 
discovery of some coift or coins (said to be of the 
caliphs of Bagdad), at a depth of thirteen feet, in 
the alluvial soil of the Delta in Lower Egypt? The 
fact was mentioned some years ago in a lecture by 
the late Bishop of Carlisle. T. M. M. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Queries.—“* The Works of 
Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, &c. In Ten 
Volumes. London, printed for W. Baynes & Son, 
1824. 8vo. with Portrait.” In this edition the 
works are classified, the English part, with an 
index, being comprised in the first six volumes. 
By whom was the collection edited, and who was 
the author of the Life prefixed to the works? 

“ Anniversary Calendar, Natal Book, and Uni- 
versal Mirror. London, Wm. Kidd, 1832.” 2 vols. 
8vo., usually bound together. Who was the author 
or compiler ? A. G. W. 


“ History AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE HunDRED 
or Comptoy, Berks,” by Wm. Hewett, published 
in 1844 by John Snare, 16, Minster Street, Read- 
ing.—In going over many volumes of “N. & Q.” 
years back, I found inquiry after the old Saxon 
family of Knapp. I have been for some time 
searching the Harleian MSS. for information, 
and as a reader of “N. & Q.” I thought some 
one of your numerous readers may assist me, or 
perhaps inform me where I could obtain a copy of 





this work ; likewise A Manual of Domestic Medi- 
cine, by a Doctor’s Daughter (S. 8. Knapp), 8vo., 
cae ge in 1853 by Saunders & Otley, of Conduit 
Street, and printed by Savill & Edwards, Chandos 
Street. The business of Saunders & Otley was 
sold, and the purchasers are not now to be found. 
Joun Kwaprpr. 


Maypoies.—Can any of the correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” furnish me with information concerning 
maypoles, or where any accounts of the ancient 
May-day festivities can be met with? Does the 
custom of rearing the maypole on the Ist of May 
linger in any part of the United Kingdom ? 


F. G. Hitton Price. 
Temple Bar. 


“ ConcurrENceE.”—Looking over some of my 
notes lately I found this :— 

** The driver hopes you will return in his voiture, there 
being a strong opposition or concurrence on the road.”— 
The Rights of French Women. 

Have English writers often employed “ concur- 
rence” in this, strictly French, sense ? 

R. H. Watuace. 


Tue “Batu Piace” where the son of the French 
Queen, Mary Tudor, was born.—Is there any doubt 
that it was the “ Bathe plase in Saint Clement 
parryche with-owt Tempylle-bare” (Machyn’s 
Diary) ? W. Renpte. 

Forest Hill. 


“Tue Dyine Fox-Hunter.”—I shall be obliged 
for any information about this print. On a bed 
lies a man “in extremis.” A clergyman on the 
right in cassock and bands is standing with a wine- 
glass in his hand. On the left sits a doctor with 
watch in hand. The room is filled with fox-hunters 
and ladies ; servants are pouring out wine, and 
the hunters are giving the death “ halloo!” Does 
it allude to any real incident ? A. F. C. 


“Guat”: “Screw”: “Cown”: “Pur.”— 
These four words (along with many as peculiar) 
are in common use in Caithness, and stand respec- 
tively for pig, corn-stack, to cry, and to prick. Are 
they, or any of them, known out of this county? 
I have never come across any of them out of 
Caithness, W. A. R. 


LanasHaw or Lonosnaw (CaEsHire Famity). 
—In what books is the crest of the above family 
given? EvqitTNa. 


Tae Otp Duke or Wetuinctoy.—Can you 
inform me why Burke’s Peerage ignores all men- 
tion of the dukedom of Brunoy, conferred by the 
Government of Louis XVIII. on the old Duke in 
1816? Has the title ever been assumed by his 
Grace, as all his other continental titles appear in 
full? Did Prussia, Austria, or Russia confer any 
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rank on the Duke except that of field-marshal in 
their armies ? H. H. 


Horace : Virert.—I have a most companion- 
able copy of Horace in two vols., with plates, 
published in London, 1749 (Prostant apud Gul. 
Sandby in vico dicto Fleet-street). The address 
to “The Kind Reader” closes with the words, 
“Proxime sequetur Virgilius.” I want to know 
whether this edition was ever published. I shall 
be grateful for any information. W. D. B. 


Aytnony Watsn.—Can any one give infor- 
mation concerning the descendants of Anthony 
Walsh, who was the owner and commander of the 
brig La Doutelle, which conveyed the Young Pre- 
tender from France to Scotland in 1745? He is 
described as being a merchant at Nantes, and the 
brig as having been fitted out against the British 


trade. C. H. B. 
Tennyson.— 
“On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and 
a light, 


As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the Northern 
night.” 

Is the above comparison from Tennyson’s Locksley 
Hall entirely original? If any of your corre- 
spondents have seen a similar comparison, I should 
be glad to know where it is to be found ; and still 
better pleased should the Laureate have found 
“something new under the sun.” J. P. 

Philadelphia. 


Cowrer’s “ Yarpiey Oaxk.”—To which place 
does Cowper allude in the above ode? There are 
two Yardleys, one in Worcestershire, and another 
in Hertfordshire. Now it is singular that there 
is a very old oak near Kentsmoat, about a mile 
from the church here, which quite answers Cow- 
per’s beautiful description. Mr. Gilfillan, in his 
edition of Cowper's works, does not fix the locality. 

i ex 


Yardley, Worcestershire. 


“Durex Lanp” at Betrast.—In 1669 John 
Rigby of Belfast made his will, and among other 
bequests left “the eight acres of Dutch land 
opposite the Tuck Mill.” What is the meaning of 
“Dutch land”? It is frequent in old Belfast 
documents. B. 





Replies. 


“BOGIE” ENGINES. 
(5™ S. v. 229.) 

A.R. asks how the “bogie” engines acquired their 
name. It originated in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, where coal-waggons were constructed 
in such a way that they could turn round the sharpest 
curves on the Newcastle quays, doubling about as 
freely as an ordinary four-wheeled carriage would 
do when ‘making a sharp turn ona road. This 








was owing to the front and back wheels of the 
cart-waggons being constructed with a horizontal 
movement underneath, and independent of the 
waggon. Thus, the wheels not being rigidly fixed 
to the waggon, it was enabled to wheel round the 
sharpest curve, and to face a person when he least 
expected it, just as a spirit or goblin might be ex- 
pected to do. So, when the “ canny” miners of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne first saw a coal-waggon turning 
round upon them, they made use of their north- 
country word for a goblin, and said, “It’s Bogie 
himself!” This gave the name to the coal-wag- 
gons, and to the bogie system ; and the pivot in 
the centre of each pair of wheels on which the 
carriage rests is called the bogie-pin. Mr. Fairlie 
adopted and developed the bogie system, and de- 
monstrated its powers in the compass of a narrow 
cabbage-garden, at Hatcham, October, 1869. The 
Times of Oct. 19 and 20, 1869, gave an article, of 
eight columns in length, devoted to an elaborate 
description of the bogie system, which it also 
highly commended in a leading article, Oct. 21. 
The writer said :— 

“Tt is a matter of no little importance that on the 
railways of the future we should be able to turn about 
in a small space, and bogie is, indeed, a good bogie that 
will help us to such an achievement. But bogie is most 
of all a good and clever bogie if it will lighten our load, 
and make it easy, like the lubber fiend of the fairy tale 
that works for us of his own good will.” 

The writer also speaks of Mr. Fairlie’s double 
bogie system, introduced on the Festiniog line, 
with the two locomotives, “ Little Giant” and 
“ Little Wonder,” and says, “If Bogie is a name 
of terror in legendary lore, it ought to be a name 
of good cheer in railway annals. All hail to Bogie.” 
The north-country word “ bogie” seems to be a 
perversion of the Scottish bogle, which in York- 
shire is the boggart, in Gaelic the bodath or bodach. 
Sir Walter Scott (Demonology and Witcheraft, 
Letter iv.) says that the Scottish bogle and Eng- 
lish goblin, by some inversion and alteration of 
pronunciation, are evidently derived from the 
German Kobold. Mr. J. F. Campbell, speaking of 
Hallowe’en observances (Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, iv. 403), says, “ Perhaps ‘ Bodach’ the 
bogle may once have been ‘ Buddha’ the sage.” 
The West Highland bodach is also known by 
another name—bocan, derived from boc, a buck- 
goat ; and the bocain are the species of sprites 
known as bogles. A derivation of bogie from Boh, 
the son of Odin, will be found in “ N. & Q,,” 2™4 
S. xi. 97. The old English bogie had more resem- 
blance to the Scottish brownie, and was the counter- 
part of Milton’s “lubber fiend,” Robin Goodfellow, 
the Swedish misses, the “Danish trolls, and the 
Devonshire pixies. Forby (East Anglian Voca- 
bulary, 1830) gives as a Norfolk proverb, “To 
laugh like Robin Goodfellow” ; Grimm gives the 
German proverb, “To laugh like a Kobold” ; and 
Sternberg (Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire, 1851) 
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gives the proverb, “To laugh like old Bogie,” and 
‘He caps Bogie” ; the latter said of a boisterous 
laugher, and sometimes amplified to “He caps 
Bogie, Bogie capt Redcap, Redcap capt Nick,” the 
last named personage being the lowest in the scale 
of conviviality. 

Bogie, like the brownie—which was an apparent 
necessity in a Scotch family of distinction, and 
the belief in the existence of which may, possibly, 
have arisen from the familiarity of the Highlander 
with the frequent mention of protecting genii in 
the Ossianic poems—watched over the affairs of 
the ely reigned supreme in the cellar, 
— servants for misdemeanours, and, if lub- 

rly and not very quick witted, was fond of a 
joke. There is a Northamptonshire legend of a 

gie—similar to the Danish legend, “ How a Far- 
mer tricks a Troll,” told by Thiele—to the follow- 
ing effect : Bogie and a farmer were to divide the 
produce of a certain field. The farmer asks Bogie 
whether he will have tops or bottoms. Bogie 
claims the latter ; whereupon the farmer sows the 
field with wheat, and, in ) me time, takes the crop. 
The next year Bogie claims “tops” ; whereupon 
the farmer sows turnips ; and Bogie is again out- 
witted. Bogie then matches himself against the 
farmer in a mowing match, the field to be the 
prize. The farmer places a number of iron bars 
among the grass in Bogie’s portion, and Bogie 
soon blunts his scythe against them. “ Mortal 
hard docks these!” said Bogie. “When d’ ye 
whiffle whaffle, mate?” that is, when do you whet 
your scythe? “Oh, about noon, mebby,” replied 
the farmer, mowing steadily on. “Then I’ve lost 
the land,” said Bogie, who knew that he must not 
sharpen his scythe before his adversary was read 
to do the same. And after this, says the legend, 
he did not dispute with the farmer the possession 
of his land. Curupert Bebe. 


A term at first applied, at Newcastle, to a coal- 
waggon or lorry, so constructed as to double easily 
about the quays, but now given to railway loco- 
motives built so as to be able to take sudden 
curves. In the bogie the wheels of an ordinary 
carriage are represented by two low powerful 
trucks, with one or more pairs of wheels each. 
On a pin, called the bogie-pin or perch-bolt, in the 
centre of each of these trucks the carriage rests, 
and turns as on a swivel. The first engines on 
this principle were built by the late Mr. R. 
Stephenson for the United States, where railways 
frequently intersect towns and take corners of 
streets. The bogie is likely to effect considerable 
saving in the construction of railways by obviating 
the necessity of avoiding curves, which was a great 
cause of outlay. James Hunter. 

Broughton, by Biggar, N.B. 








On some Osscure Worps 1n SHAKSPEARE (5% 
S. v. 201, 337.)—I am quite willing to answer the 
request of your correspondent A. E. A. It is well 
known that, when the plays of Shakspeare first 
appeared, their supreme excellence was not as 
universally acknowledged as in our time. Their 
author was assailed by many noisy critics, who 
charged him, not only with ignorance of what they 
chose to regard as the necessary laws or conditions 
of dramatic art, but also with the use of expres- 
sions which, both in matter and form, were not in 
accordance with the received standard of the age, 
or were such as we should now call “ provincial.” 
This is evident from the statement of those who 
undertook his defence, and who generally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of his genius. As your 
space is limited, I will only refer to two or three 
instances. 

The Theatrum Poetarum was written by Mil- 
ton’s nephew, Edward Phillips, but is commonly 
supposed to have been revised by Milton, and to 
express, in the main, his opinions. The preface has 
been wholly assigned to him. Therein he writes : 

‘Let us observe Spenser with his rusty, obsolete 
words, with all his rough hewn, clouterly verses; yet 
take him throughout, and we shall find in him a grace- 
ful and poetic majesty : in like manner Shakspeare, in 
spite of all his unfiled expressions, his rambling and in- 
digested fancies, the laughter of the critical, yet must 
be confessed a poet above many that go beyond him in 
literature some degrees.” 

I understand the writer of this passage to refer 
to a common objection of the “critical” of his 
time, which he wishes to meet and overcome by a 
reference to excellence in other respects, rather 
than to a deliberate judgment of his own. The 
term, “unfiled expressions,” does not seem to 
imply indecency, for the writer speaks of Shak- 
speare’s “ clean and unsophisticated wit,” but only 
that some of his expressions were strange to his 
critical hearers. This charge seems also implied 
in the language of Ben Jonson, in the Poetaster 
(Act v. se. 1). Referring to Shakspeare he says :— 

“ His learning savours not the school-like gloss 

That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name.” 
The prophecy with which the passage ends has 
been amply fulfilled :— 

** And for his poesy, ‘tis so ramm’d with life 

That it shall oor strength of life with being, 
And live hereafter more admired than now.” 

Dryden goes still further. In his Defence of the 
Epilogue to the Conquest of Granada, he says, 
rather petulantly, of Shakspeare, that if any one 
who understands English will read diligently his 
works, “I dare undertake that he will find, in 
every page, some solecism of speech, or some 
notorious flaw of sense.” Here he was probably 
under the influence of the cavils that had been 
handed down from a preceding generation. 

It is not necessary to defend Shakspeare from 
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these charges. The only ground for attributing to 
him “unfiled (unpolished) expressions,” and “ so- 
lecisms of speech,” was that he sometimes used 
words and forms of expression which can only be 
interpreted by a reference to our dialectic speech, 
and at a time when the line of separation between 
general and provincial words was not so marked as 
itis now. We owe to him this additional obliga- 
tion, that he has preserved from oblivion some 
words that are a valuable part of our national 
stock. Joun Davies. 
Belsize Square. 


Irish Unton Peers (5 §. v. 369.)—For 
Drocuepa’s information I enclose a list of mem- 
bers of the last Irish House of Commons who were 
made peers for voting for the Union. I also send 
a list of the members for Irish counties who re- 
sisted all temptation, and who to the last opposed 
the Union. It includes some of the best names in 
Ireland, and, even at this day, it seems remarkable 
that Lord Castlereagh should have been able to 
have carried the Union in the face of such powerful 
opposition. —— 

List of Members of the last lrish House of Commons who 
received Peerages for voting for the Act of Union. 

T. Bingham—Lord Clanmorris; he also received 
15.0002. in hard cash for his two seats for Tuam. 

Joseph H. Blake, M.P., co. Galway—Lord Wallscourt. 

Sir J. Blackwood, Bart.—Lord Dufferin 

Charles Coote—Lorid Castle Coote, extinct 1827. 

James Cuffe—Lord Tyrawley, extinct 1821. 

Lord Charles Fitzgerald—Lord Lecale of Ardglass, ex- 
tinct 1810. 

Wm. Hare—Lord Ennismore. 

Wm. Handcock— Viscount Castlemaine. 

J. Longfield—Lord Longueville, extinct 18/1. 

Rt. Hon. Lodge Morris—Lord Frankfort, extinct. 

Sir William Newcomen—Viscount Newcomen, extinct 

ow. 


H. 8. Prittie—Lord Dunalley. 

Sir V. R. Quin, Bart.—Lord Adare. 

H. M. Sandford—Lord Mount Sandford, extinct. 

Rt. Hon. John Toler—Lord Norbury 

Hon. Rd. Trench—Viscount Dunlo. 

Son of Lord Kilconnel—Earl of Clancarty. 

Frederick Trench—Lord Ashtown. 

John Presten—Lord Tara, extinct 1821. This was a 
revival of an ancient Irish peerage in the Preston family, 
the Viscounty of Tara, which became extinct in 1674. 

Lord Loftus, son of the Earl of Ely, got a Mar- 
quisate - Ely—and a Barony of the U. K., also 30,0004. 
for the family boroughs. 


List of Members for Irish Counties in the last Ivish House 
of Commons who resisted the Act of Union. 

Hon. A. Acheson; William C. Alcock ; Mervyn Arch- 
dale ; William Burton; H. V. Brooke ; Colonel Maxwell 
Barry; Viscount Corry; Lord Clements; Lord Cole; 
R. Shapland Carew; J. E. Cooper; Lord Caulfield ; 
Denis Daly ; Richard Dawson ; Arthur Dawson ; Francis 
Dobbs; Sir John Freke; Frederick Falkiner; W. C. 
Fortescue ; Rt. Hon. John Foster, the Speaker ; Hon. 
Thos. Foster; Arthur French; W. Hoare Hume ; Gil- 
bert King; Hon. Robt. King; Lord Kingsborough ; 
Rt. Hon. Henry King; David Latouche ; Charles Powell 
Leslie; Edward Lee; Lord Maxwell; Alex. Mont- 


O’Brien; Rt. Hon. George Ogle; Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Parnell; Rt. Hon. W. B. Ponsonby; Rt. Hon. G. Pon- 
sonby, subsequently Lord Chancellor; Sir Laurence 
Parsons; Francis Saunderson ; William Smyth; James 
Steward; Francis Savage ; Nathaniel Sneyd; Hon. R. 
Taylor ; John Waller; Nicholas Westby ; John Wolfe. 
H. 


In reply to the query of Drocuena, the follow- 
ing persons were made peers for voting for the 
Union in the Irish Parliament : — 

Joseph H. Blake, made Lord Wallscourt, &c 

Sir J. G. Blackwood, made Lord Dufferin. 

Sir John Blaquiere, made Lord De Blaquiere. 

General Cradock, made Lord Howden. 

Charles H. Coote, made Lord Castlecoote. 

James Cuffe, made Lord Tyrawley. 

J. Longfield, made Lord Longueville. 

Lord Loftus was made an English Marquis. 

H. 8. Prittie, made Lord Dunalley. 

H. M. Sandford, made Lord Mount Sandford. 

Sir W. G. Newcomen, Bart., had bard cash and a peer- 
age for his wife. 

Lord C. Fitzgerald, William Handcock, Right Hon. 
Lodge Morris, Sir Richard Quin, Right Hon. J. Toler, 
and the Hon. F. Trench were made peers. 

For the full history of these peers, and of all 
others connected with them in voting for the 
Union in the Irish Parliament, see the easily 
accessible book— 

“The Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation. A Full 
Account of the Bribery and Corruption by which the 
Union was carried; the Family Histories of the Mem- 
bers who Voted Away the Irish Parliament. With an 
Extraordinary Black List of the Titles, Places, and Pen- 
sions which they Received for their Corrupt Votes. By 
Sir Jonah Barrington, LL.D., K.C., Member in the late 
Irish Parliament for the Cities of Tuam and Clogher.” 
Dublin, James Duffy, 1868. 

Dublin is nearer Drocuepa than London for the 
answer to such a query. 

Witi1am Grsson Warp, F.R.HLS. 


“ Coamption ” (5" §. iii. 369 ; iv. 293, 356, 418, 
469.)—Notwithstanding Mr. Picron’s very long 
dissertation upon this word, I feel pretty sure 
that he is wrong, and that Mr. Maynew, who 
maintains the generally received view, is right. 
Mr. Picton does not give one iota of proof, or 
even argument, that the word champion has any- 
thing to do with the Old Eng. kempe; he merely 
asserts that it is so, and the mere assertion of the 
most intellectual man the world ever saw would 
be worth absolutely nothing. 

I take the real facts of the case to be as follows. 
There was an Old Eng. word kempe and an Old 
French word campion (see Burguy), which after- 
wards became champion. When these two words, 
which pace Mr. Picton had very much the same 
meaning, came into contagt through the conquest 
of England by the Normans, the Old Eng. kempe 
gave way to, and was superseded by, the much 
more sonorous French champion; and it certainly 
would have been unnecessary to retain both. 





gomery ; Lord Mathew; Charles O'Hara; Sir Edward 





Mr, Picton is again quite wrong when he says 
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“the resemblance between Teutonic camp and 
Latin camp-us in itself proves that their origin is 
separate and distinct,” and then drags in Grimm’s 
law to show that a Teutonic initial c does not 
correspond to a Lat. initial c. Grimm’s law finds 
its application only when the words compared are 
cognate, and not when one of them is derived from 
the other. And that the Teutonic camp (or, 
rather, Kamp), as well as Kampf, kampfen, and 
Kémpfer (and consequently the Old Eng. kempe), 
are derived from the Lat. campus is admitted, I 
believe, by all German philologers of note. See 
Sanders’s and Schmitthenner’s dictionaries. And 
if this is so, then, even if the Eng. champion was 
formed from the Old Eng. kempe, and had directly 
nothing whatever to do with the Fr. champion, 
still the two words would indirectly and ulti- 
mately be connected through their common pro- 
genitor compus. Mr. Picron’s remarks, therefore, 
about “the existence of words in different lan- 
guages, identical in appearance and having the 
same meaning, which are yet entirely unconnected 
in their origin,” however true they may be in them- 
selves, do not apply to the word champion in Eng. 
and in French. F, Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


SHEtLeY : nis “Sensitive Prant” (5% §. y, 
269.)—The difficulty, if any, seems to have arisen 
from a corrupt copy being used, imperfect and 
wrongly punctuated. We find in Moxon’s 1839 
edition, vol. iii. p. 216, and in the single vol. 
edition (of E. Moxon, Son & Co., no date, but 
about 1870-71), edited by W. M. Rossetti, p. 492, 
a more intelligible version. It is the eighteenth 
stanza of first part :— 

** But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all; it loved more than ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to the giver : 
For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower ; 
Radiance and odour are not its dower; 

It loves even like Love,—its deep heart is full ; 

It desires what it has not, the beautiful.” 

The meaning here seems not unintelligible. (1) 
That it could “ give small fruit [i.e. proof or mani- 
festation] of the love which it felt,” is explained 
by the statement of it being flowerless and scent- 
less ; (2) that it “received more than all” the 
other flowers in the garden, because of its own 
sensitive nature ; (3) “It loved more [love] than 
ever could belong to the giver” of the light and 
warmth, and that, moreover, “ where none wanted 
(i.e. needed or craved for the love] but it” ; because 
it was eminently receptive of the beautiful, and 
incapable of displaying its gratitude. Thus it is 
the verse speaks to me ; others may find a better 
explanation. The exquisite delicacy of Shelley’s 
poetical genius is such that any attempt of this 
sort must look like pedantry and Philistinism. 
Half the difficulties found in reading our best 





authors are caused by misprints or misquotations, 
“N. & Q.” has done good service in teaching 
people to become more exact in their references, 
and it still continues to afford the useful lesson. 
J. W. E. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 


Byron anp SuHaxspeare (5 §,. vy. 345.)—If 
evidence were required that Byron had read Shak- 
~ ong Childe Harold would furnish its share. In 
the fourth canto of that poem the poet, in speak- 
ing of Venice, expressly asserts his knowledge of 
two of Shakspeare’s masterpieces :— 

* Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away.” 


8t. iv. 
And :— 
**] loved her from my boyhood ; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water-columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
Had stamp'd her image in me.” St. xviii. 
The following parallel passages, from the same 
poem, show his acquaintance with two more :— 
“ Tread on each other's kibes.”—1. Ixvii. 
“ He galls his kibe.”— Hamlet, v. 1, 153. 
“ Then came his fit again.” —11T. xv. 
“ Then comes my fit again.” — Macbeth, iii. 4, 21. 
“ Had I not filed my mind.”—11. cxiii. 
“ For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind.” 
Macbeth, iii. 1, 65. 
“ The very sepulchres lie tenantless.”—rv. Ixxix. 
“ The graves stood tenantless.”— Hamlet, i. 1, 115. 
“ Cabin’d, cribb’d, confined.”—1v. cxxvii. 
“ Cabin’d, cribb'd, confined.”— Macbeth, iii. 4, 24. 
** Their glittering mass i’ the sun.”—1Vv. cliii. 
*€T am too much i’ the sun.”— Hamlet, i. 2, 67. 
“ Let her not walk i’ the sun.” — Hamlet, ii. 2, 185. 
“ It is enough in sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart—the heart whose sweat was 
gore.”—Iv. clxvi. 
“ Who would fardels bear 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life?” 
Hamlet, iii. 1, 76. 


J. L. WALKER. 


Tue Use or tue Pastorat Starr (5" §, v. 69, 
212, 357.)—Mr. Bieyxinsorp makes some incor- 
rect statements on this subject. Crozier or crosier 
is not a staff surmounted by a cross, but the pas- 
toral staff or crook. The word is not etymolo- 
gically connected with cross, but derives from 
crocia, explained by Ducange : “ Pedum, baculus 
pastoralis.” Mr. Brenxrnsorp says that neither 
patriarchs nor metropolitans use the pastoral staff. 
I have myself seen the Archbishop of Paris carry- 
ing his pastoral staff (crozier), and there are 
abundant examples of effigies of archbishops of 
medieval date in which the crozier appears. 
There are also examples of archbishops repre- 
sented with a cross in one hand and a crozier m 
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the other, the cross no doubt being the symbol of 
the metropolitical jurisdiction, the crozier of the 
episcopal, few, if any, archbishops not having a 
“peculiar” over which there was no other bishop. 
The Bishop of Bamberg has (though not a metro- 
politan) the special privilege of wearing the pallium 
and carrying a cross as well as a crozier. Some 
twenty-five years ago this question was mooted in 
“N, & Q.,” and a letter written by me—in which 
I stated what I have now restated, and adduced 
several examples in proof of the usage—appeared 
in your columns. A. N. 
Atheneum. 


Mr. Bienxrynsorrp must be wrong in saying 
that metropolitans do not use the pastoral staff, 
for only on Easter Sunday last, in the Roman 
Catholic Chapel in Moorfields, I saw the Cardinal 
Archbishop, who is a metropolitan, bearing one. 

7 p 

See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. xi. 248, 313, 412, 

958, 434; xi. 192.) 


29. weg 
ad; ov S. x. 


Baptist May (2 §, viii. 188.)—In the volume 
and page which I have quoted, I see there is an 
inquiry as to the parentage of Bab May, which I 
believe has never been answered. In Le Neve’s 
pedigrees of knights made from Charles II. to 
Queen Anne (Harleian MS. No. 5801), there is, 
at folio 147b, a pedigree of Sir Richard May, of 
Chichester, and of Pashley, Sussex, in which 
“Baptist May, Privy Purse to King Charles IT.,” 
is placed without any question as the son of Sir 
Humphrey May, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, temp. Charles I., and of his wife, the sister 
of Sir Wm. Uvedale. It is also there stated that 
Baptist May never married, but left issue natural. 
It seems probable that he was named after his 
uncle by marriage, Baptist Hickes, Lord Campden. 
I have not seen Bab May mentioned in any other 
pedigree—possibly he was not appreciated by his 
family in general. I do not know whether the 
accuracy of the pedigree I have quoted from is to 
be questioned with regard to the parentage of Bab 





May. It certainly contains a slight error in one 
place. This note may interest A May-Fiy or 


some other of your readers. J. G. May. 

Baroner (5% §. v. 226.)—I have preserved a 
newspaper cutting which says that— 

“Tn an article on the bayonet, published in an old 
military magazine, dated 1838, the writer says :—‘ Were 
the bayonet really a French invention, I should say 
little in its defence ; but it, in truth, was first borrowed 
from the Welsh and Bretons, who, in their mountains 
and marshes, generally fought with sabres, similar to 
those of French sopeurs, and strong round leathern tar- 
gets; but, when descending into open ground, fixed their 
swords at the end of leaping-poles to keep off cavalry. 
At Bosworth they beat off in this manner the bravest 
chivalry England could produce.’ ” 


Holinshead informs us that “the wild Welsh- 








men, pitching the end of their spears in the ground, 

turned the points against their enemies, stood at 

defence, and so kept off the horsemen.” A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


“So called from La Bayonette, a lower ridge of the 
Montagne d’Arrhune. A Basque regiment, early in the 
seventeenth century, running short of — stuck 
their knives into their muskets, and charged the Spaniards 
with success. It is an error to derive this word from 
Bayonne.”"—Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
art. “ Bayonet.” 

J. Porrer Briscor, F.R.ELS. 

Nottingham. 


I have often heard old people, and respectable 
ones, call this “ bagnet,” which seems a very strange 
corruption. In 1827, happening to be, for the 
first time, in London, I went to see “ the lions” 
at the Tower. The warder, who showed the ar- 
moury, proved himself a most ingenious etymo- 
logist ; for, when pointing out a bayonet of the 
primitive pattern, he said, “ Gentlemen, this was 
called a bayonet because it was invented in Bour- 
deaux.” SS ae 


If Mr. Hunter will refer to Sir Sibbald Scott’s 
work upon the British army, he will find much 
valuable information upon this subject. 

PENINSULA, 


Toe Vampire (5 §. v. 227.)—I cannot refer 
your correspondent to any “recent instance of a 
vampire in human shape,” but he may profitably 
consult Dr. Herbert Mayo’s work on the Truths 
contained in Popular Superstitions (2nd edit., 
Edin., 1851). That writer, ‘after giving official 
reports of the examination of several corpses, 
which some time after death remained undecom- 
posed, and still contained blood, suggests that they 
were persons who had been buried in trance-sleep. 
In Servia and Wallachia about 1727 there was a 
wild outburst of this horrible superstition, and an 
extensive literature speedily sprang up regarding it. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon, 


I have a pamphlet, pp. 84, bound up with some 
others, entitled “ The Vampyre, a Tale : London, 
printed for Sherwood, Neely & Jones, Paternoster 
Row, 1819 ” (entered at Stationers’ Hall, March 27, 
1819), which is attributed to Lord Byron. He 
alludes to the subject of the vampire, as it may 
be recollected, in The Giaour :— 

“* But first on earth as vampire sent, 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent: 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race.” 
Jony Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There is a long and interesting note on vampires 
Southey’s “Thalaba,” Poetical Works, p. 277, 
1853. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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See a most interesting article on vampirists in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. lxi. p. 432, et seq. 
Wituiam Georce Buacx. 


Tae Queen’s New Destenatron (5 §, y. 
265, 349, 370.)—G. E. C. says (p. 349) that 
“William III. wisely left (the designation of) 
* Great Britain’ alone, and wrote himself ‘ King of 
England, Scotland,’ &.” If G. E. C., however, 
will refer to that king’s coinage, before the 
eighteenth century began, at least, he will find 
thereon, “ Mag. Br. Fra. et Hib. Rex.” 

W. Putturrs. 


“ As DRUNK AS mice” (5 §, vy, 228, 314, 358.) 
—It is evident that the origin of this phrase has 
no reference to mice or rats, which never get 
drunk, having neither chance nor inclination to 
invade the prerogative of a vice that is man’s (and 
woman’s) alone, and that an explanation must 
be sought in philology, rather than in zoology, 
of a saying that must once have had a mean- 
ing. The phrase dates from a period anterior 
to the Shakspearian era, when British or Celtic 
words were still current among the people, long 
after their roots had ceased to be understood. I 
suggest for the consideration of philologists and 
Celtic scholars that the etymon of mice in this 
phrase is the Gaelic miosa, the worse or worst, 
and that “drunk as mice” means “drunk as 
miosa,” i.e. drunk as “ the worst of them,” or very 
drunk indeed. Cuartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Loxypvon Directories (5 §. v. 228.)—The 
original edition of the first attempt at a London 
Directory is of great rarity. It appeared in 1677 
with the following title :— 

“ A Collection of the Names of the Merchants living 
in and about the City of London; very usefull and neces- 
sary ; carefully collected for the Benefit of all Dealers 
that shall have occasion with any of them: Directing 
them at first sight of their name to the place of their 
abode. 16mo. Printed for Sam. Lee, and are to be 
sold at his Shop in Lumbard Street, near Pope’s head- 
alley; and Dan. Major, at the Flying Horse in Fileet- 
stret, 1677.” 

A copy was sold at the sale of the library of the 
late Sir W. Tite at Sotheby’s, on May 28, 1874. 
The book was reprinted, and very accurately, by 
the late Mr. Hotten in 1863. G. W. Naprer. 

Alderley Edge. 


Corn or Queen Exizapetra (5% §. v, 228.)— 
In Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Britain, 
Supplement, Part II. Plate III., date 1819, an 
engraving is given of the fragment alluded to. In 
a note upon it, Ruding says :— 

“*Tt is a fragment of one of her last Broad Pieces, re- 
presenting her horridly old and deformed. An entire 
coin with this image is not known. It is universally sup- 
posed that the die was broken by her command, and 
that some workman of the Mint cut out this morsel, 





which contains barely the face’ (Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, vol. i. p. 126, in the first edition ; 
p. 142 in the second). The piece was purchased from 
the cabinet of the late Earl of Oxford.” 

In the year 1842 the collections formed at Straw- 
berry Hill by Horace Walpole were sold by order 
of the Earl of Waldegrave. In the magnificent 
illustrated catalogue then printed is the following 
notice (Tenth day’s sale, p. 104):—“No. 8. A 
fragment of a gold coin of Elizabeth’s, very extra- 
ordinary portrait, vide Ruding’s Supplement, 
Plate III., engraved from this identical piece, 
unique.” 

The copy from which I am quoting belonged to 
my grandfather, William Boyd, banker, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, himself a devoted collector of 
books and coins, and it contains his notes and 
prices in MS. On this piece he remarks :— 
“ Bought in 1742” (by Horace Walpole from the 
Earl of Oxford, I suppose) “for 41. 4s. ; 1842, sold 
for 35 guineas to British Museum.” 

The engraving shows that the piece has been cut 
with care, so as to abstract as much gold as possible 
without destroying the least bit of the portrait. 

Juyia Born, 

Moor House, near Durham. 


Sr. Fiytan (5" §. v. 248.)\—A life of him 
occurs in the Acta Sanctorum, vol. ii. for March, 
p. 445. Another St. Finian is mentioned in the 
same collection, vol. i. for February, p. 904. See 
Potthast’s Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi, sub 
nom. Mase Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Frances Vere, Countess or Surrey (5* §. 
v. 269.)—Sir Harris Nicolas, in his “ Memoir” 
prefixed to the Poems of the Earl of Surrey 
(Pickering’s Aldine edition, p. Ixvii), says :— 

*“ All which is known of his widow, the Countess 
Frances, is that she married, secondly, in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, Thomas Steyning. of Woodford, in 
Suffolk, Esq., by whom she had a daughter, Mary, who 
married Charles Seckford, Esq.” OD 


“THERE WAS AN APE” (5 §S, iv. 149, 218, 
275; v. 38, 97..—I beg to assure MIDDLE 
Temrar that I had no wish whatever to be “ hard 
upon him.” On the contrary, I am now rather 
inclined to think him in the right, and that “ these 
beasts” have no real claim to have their hinder 
thumbs dignified by the name of great toes. Ifo, 
I am glad of it, for I love them not ; and being 
myself no Darwinian, but a Middle Templar, do 
not desire to trace my ancestry back to any hairy 
animal of arborial habits. 

W. J. Beryaarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


Potish History (i S. v. 216.)—Hipersicus 
will find a good history of Poland in vol. xxxiv. of 
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Modern Universal History, London, 1762, and a 
more modern work in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, vol. 
xx., bringing the history of Poland to 1831. 

W. Mz. Mz 


Swat Tetecrapus (5 §. yv. 208.)—Whatever 
this may mean, I remember reading in a French 
newspaper (the Constitutionnel, I think), a good 
many years ago, twenty perhaps, some articles 
about it; but, as then discussed, the subject 
seemed to me involved in utter mystery and 
delusion. Perhaps the approaching great meeting 
at Philadelphia of the savants of all countries, 
France included, may elicit explanation, as the 
speculating Americans seem to have met with this 
new French invention somewhere. 

J. Macray. 


I can only imagine that Capt. Burton alludes to 
a species of divination once practised in this 
country, but surely now obsolete, however it may 
be across the Atlantic. Several old authors give 
an account of “divination by snails,” in the 
attempting of which the hearth was covered with 
white ashes thinly and evenly strewn. A snail 
being placed amongst these, the erratic lines formed 
by the creature in its wanderings were presumed 
to represent words or figures, giving the reply 
sought by the querist. J. R. S.C. 


Joun Horsratt, Bisnor or Ossory (5" §. vy. 
209.)—Mr. HorsraLtt-TurNER may be glad to 
have his attention drawn to the following para- 
graph in The History, Architecture, and Antiquities 
of the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, Kilkenny, 
by the Rev. James Graves and Mr. John G. A. 
Prim, p. 286 :— 

“A plain mural tablet is in the wall of the ancient 
chapter-house. It is carved with a shield bearing three 
horses’ heads couped and bridled for Horsfall, impaling 
a saltire engrailed between four cross crosslets fitchée. 
This tablet, and the uninscribed altar-tomb beneath it, 
may have been erected to the memory of John Horsfall, 
Bishop of Ossory, who died on the 13th of February, 
1609, and, according to Ware [whose account of him 
should be consulted], was buried in his cathedral ‘sub 
plano marmore.’” 

Archdeacon Cotton, in his Fasti Ecclesie Hiber- 
nice, likewise makes mention of Bishop Horsfall ; 
but in Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of 
Ireland his name does not appear. 

The reader is referred by Messrs. Graves and 
Prim for a memoir of Bishop Horsfall to “the 
proposed ‘ History of the See of Ossory.’” Almost 
twenty years having elapsed since they wrote to 
this’ effect, I venture to express an earnest hope 
that the publication of the promised work has not 
been forgotten. ABHBA. 


“EpistoL2 Osscurorum Virorum” (5% §. vy. 
269.)—The article referred to is by the late Sir 
Wo. Hamilton, Bart., formerly Professor of Logic 











and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, 
and was first published in the Edinburgh Review 
(March, 1831, vol. liii. No. cv.). It was reprinted, 
with additions, and included in Discussions, Philo- 
sophical, &c., by Sir W. Hamilton, Bart. (Long- 
man & Co., 1852). The article, in this oa, 
comes at p. 203, under the heading “ Literature,” 
and is entitled, “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 
The National Satire of Germany.” To this is 
appended a note, which, after referring to the 
translation into German by Dr. Voghler, in the 
Altes und Neues of 1832, ends with these words :— 

“A considerable number of additions have been in- 
serted in this article; but these, as they affect no per- 
sonal interest, it has not been thought necessary often to 
distinguish.”— Article, pp. 203-237. 

F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


An interesting article appeared in the Retro- 
spective Review, vol. v. p. 56. See also the Satur- 
day Review for March 28, 1859, and Strauss’s Life 
of Ulrich von Hutten, translated by Sturge, 1874, 
p. 120. G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


Cuartes CLARK or Totnam (5% §. iv. 464, 
521; v. 17.)}—In Bohn’s Appendix to Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual, p. 216, is a list of twenty- 
one tracts, &c., printed at the private press of 
Charles Clark at Totham, to which may be added 
a small tract of twenty leaves (already quoted in 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. v. 621), printed on one side only, 
and entitled Fairlop and its Founder ; or, Facts 
and Fun for the Forest Frolickers, &c., 8vo. 1847. 

Of some of the pieces enumerated by Bohn, Mr. 
Clark was no doubt himself the author, ¢.g., Tip- 
tree Races, printed in 1834, and of which the fol- 
lowing seems to be a second edition:—John 
Noakes and Mary Styles; or, “ An Essex Calf's” 
Visit to Tiptree Races: a Poem, exhibiting some of 
the most striking Lingual Localisms peculiar to 
Essex. With a Glossary. By Charles Clark, Esq., 
of Great Totham Hall, Essex. London: John 
Russell Smith, 1839. 12mo. pp. 48. 

In “N. & Q.,” 1" S. v. 416, we are informed by 
Mr. Cxark himself that he had “ collected: rather 
extensively among the ballad lore of this country.” 
I have several times come across his punning book- 
plate, and have a copy of it among my literary 
scraps. Its titleis A Pleader to the Needer when a 
Reader, and it differs slightly throughout from the 
one printed by Curspert Bene. 

W. H. Atiyvutrt. 


Bett-Rincers’ Lireratcore (5 §. iv. 62, 
153, 317; v. 35.)—In the parish church of 
Dummer, in Hampshire, there is a set of rhyming 
belfry rules, painted, apparently in the sixteenth 
or early in the seventeenth century, in large black 





letters on the plaster inside the west wall. I 
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attempted to copy them for “N. & Q.,” but they 
te 


are too much defaced to be intelligible. 
A. J. M. 


Tue Vicar or Savor (5 §. iv. 149, 191 ; v. 38.) 
—The Jesuits must not be allowed to monopolize 
the credit or infamy of supposing that those who 
are saved will behold with pleasure the agony of 
the lost. The same opinion is held, ni fallor, by 
that eminent Protestant, Mr. President Jonathan 
Edwards. These rival Christians might have re- 
membered that, although Abraham beheld his 
“son” Dives tormented in that flame, he is not 
said to have derived any satisfaction from the 
spectacle. A. J. M. 


Rev. Joun Toomson, or Duppineston (5" §. 
iv. 309, 395), was the first Scottish landscape 
painter of his day. He died in 1840, aged sixty- 
two years. The following extract concerning his 
productions may prove interesting to some readers, 
made from the inimitable Noctes Ambrosiane :— 

“ North. Mr. Thomson, of Duddingston, is now our 
greatest landscape painter (ic. in 1830). In what sullen 
skies he sometimes shades the solitary moors. 

“* Shepherd. And wi’ what blinks o’ beauty he aften 
brings out frae beneath the clouds the spire o’ some 
pastoral parish kirk till you feel it is the Sabbath ! 

“ North. Time and decay crumbling his castles seem 
to be warring against the very living rock, and we feel 
their endurance in their desolation. 

“ Shepherd. I never look at his roarin’ rivers wi’ a’ 
their precipices without thinkin’, some hoo or ither, 0’ 
Sir William Wallace! They seem to belang to an un- 
conquerable country. 

* North. Yes, James ! he is a patriotic painter. Moor, 
mountain, and glen,—castle, hall, and hut,—all breathe 
sternly or sweetly o' auld Scotland. So do his seas and 
his firths—roll, roar, blacken, and whiten, with Cale- 
donia—from the Mull of Galloway to Cape Wrath. Or 
when summer stillness is upon them, are not all the soft 
shadowy pastoral hills Scottish, that in their still trans- 
parency invert their summits in the transfiguring magic 
of the far sleeping main?” — Wilson's Works, vol. ii. p. 332. 

Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in his charming book, 
Scottish Rivers, thus speaks of his friend Mr. 
Thomson, who was also a skilled musician, as well 
as an admirable artist and exemplary minister :— 


“In his parish he was warmly esteemed for his deeds 
of Christian kindness and charity ; but, by the world at 
large, he was chiefly known by the exquisite landscapes 
he painted, which, in regard to composition and colour- 
ing, were always full of the highest poetical imagination 
and feeling. To this day he stands unrivalled in these 
particulars.” —P. 27. 

Any one who has ever seen any of the land- 
scapes of this most distinguished of Scottish artists 
will at once unhesitatingly endorse these criticisms 
as most graphic and true, and say that he was, as 
Christopher North observes, “a patriotic painter.” 

‘ Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Titte “ GentiemMan” (5* §, iii, 489 ; iv. 
316, 519.)—Smith v, Cheese, the case cited by 





your correspondent at the last reference, is now 
reported in the regular reports. See Law Reports, 
1C.P. D. 60; sc. Law Times Reports, xxxiii, 
(x.s.) 671. It appears clearly from these reports 
that it would be an error to suppose that the Com- 
mon Pleas Division in any sense decided upon the 
question of the right to the title. All that Smith 
v. Cheese decides is that an attesting witness to a 
bill of sale, who has been a proctor’s clerk, and is 
now of no occupation, may be sufficiently described 
in his affidavit as “gentleman” to satisfy the pro- 
visions of 17 & 18 Vict. c. 36. But the Court 
guarded itself from being supposed to say that he 
had a right to the title. Thus Archibald J. says: 

“ All the cases seem to proceed on the same principle, 
viz., that if a person has no occupation it is sufficient to 
give his name and residence ; and the addition of ‘ gentle- 
man,’ if that description is not so grossly inapplicable in 
common parlance as to mislead, will do no harm.” 

And Lindley J. said :— 

“If the party has an occupation, it must be correctly 
described ; if he has none, it does not follow that the 
description ‘gentleman’ is proper, but if such addition 
is not so far inapplicable to the rank of society in which 
he moves as to mislead, the bill of sale will not be 
avoided if it be employed.” 

Mippie TEemMp.ar. 


Toe ARITHMETIC OF THE APocALyPsE (5" §, 
iii, 26, 153 ; iv. 172, 236, 275, 318.)—Mr. Warp 
slightly misapprehends me. I used the words “is 
represented by,” not the words “is equal to,” when 
speaking of 666 and 999. Numbers in the same 
scale have only a mystical relation to one another; 
numbers in differing scales have also an arith- 
metical relation. Thus 1260, in the septenary 
scale, is equal to 1800 in the decimal, as both con- 
tain the same number of units of their separate 
scales. But 666 bears the same relation to 777 in 
the septenary that 999 bears to 1000 in the deci- 
mal. The imperfect number approaches the per- 
fect number by three several gradations of value, 
but never reaches it. Of course any polemical 
hint as to the true interpretation of the Apoca- 
lypse would be wholly out of place in the columns 
of “N. & Q.”. Mr. Warp must, therefore, allow 
me simply to refer him to the twelfth chapter of 
the book, which is the key to the entire prophecy. 
He will there see that a world-power claiming to be 
divine, but which is not, rises from amongst the sea 
of nations, and bears rule for a long period. The 
mystical arithmetical sign of that power is 666, 
and the period of its high-handed rule, claimed to 
be the true millennium (or reign of heaven on earth), 
is, in fact, the false millennium. Hence its period 
is expressed by 999, or its number by 666. Lastly, 
whatever Elliot and the thousand other commen- 
tators may say, the book itself plainly and re- 
peatedly states that the 1260 days cover the entire 
period of the woman’s exile in the wilderness. 

D. Buair. 

Melbourne. 
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“Tue CoNVERSION OF THE BRITONS,” PAINTED 
py J. H. Mortimer (5 §. v. 108, 236.)—Can any 
of your numerous readers give me information 
about J. H. Mortimer and his uncle ? 

They were connexions through my mother’s 
family ; and I have repeatedly heard my father, 
during his lifetime, five years since, speak of them. 
My parents during my childhood, five and thirty 
years or so since, resided for some time at Wycombe 
—whereI was a pupil at the Deanery School, kept at 
the time bya Mr. Malcolm, of whom I have lively 
recollections—and afterwards in another part of 
the same county. 

Is the Dr. Bates spoken of, by whom the picture 
was presented, still residing at Missenden, or Red 
Lion Square, London, or where ? C. W. M. 


Bucotic Sreitits (5™ S, v. 165, 297.)—One of 
the most curious changes made in a surname is in 
the case of a family named Hazlehurst. Their 
friends and neighbours call them “ Hazlock.” 

Tomas Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 

“MontTIs tnsienta Catpe” (5 §, v. 268, 317. 
—I am much obliged by the answers to my query 
as to the meaning of the above motto; but I am 
sorry to say I cannot look upon them as quite 
satisfactory. The objection to the first translation 
in the first letter is, as your correspondent himself 
admits, that it treats Calpe as an indeclinable word, 
whereas it is well known to have the proper in- 
flections. As to the second, I must remark that 
insignia is plural, and therefore one cannot render 
“Culpe, the honoured mark or impress of the moun- 
tain,” as if it were insigne, and marks or impresses 
would not make sense. I do not quite understand 
how the reference to the Queen’s Regulations ex- 
plains the motto, and I ask for further elucidations. 

u. R. 

Toe “Te Deva” (5 S. iii, 506 ; iv. 75, 112, 
312; v. 330.)—The expression “ abhi-ngadh,” in 
Isaiah ix. 5 (Heb.), is literally “age-father.” 
Whether it is to be taken as referring to the 
future or to the past is matter not of translation 
but of exegesis. In any case, “Father of Eter- 
nity” could not, in Hebrew idiom, mean generator 
of eternity, as Mr. Rayxpotru seems to fear, since 
the force of the second noun of the Hebrew con- 
struct state is merely adjectival. The Hebrews 
say “father-age,” where we say “age-father” ; 
and if we choose to exhibit the connexion by put- 
ting their second noun into a genitive case, we 
must remember that “ Father [of] Eternity ” means 
exactly neither more nor less than “ Father Eter- 
nal.” Mr. Raypotrn quotes the song of the 
Church above in the words of the Arian, John 
Milton (why, by the way, does he omit the line, 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee”? and 





why does he write “in tuneful quires,” instead of 





“in thousand choirs” ?), and there are expressions 
in his note which, though occasionally used, I am 
aware, by the modern orthodox, always savour to 
my ear of the Arian theology. Such is the enume- 
ration of the Son as the “second” person. This 
is no phrase of the creeds, and seems intended to 
mark a subordination, whereas, according to the 
Catholic doctrine, “ none is afore or after other.” 


V.HLLLLC.LV. 


Rev. Horace Satvuspury Corron (5 §. v. 
167, 234) was formerly Ordinary of Newgate, from 
which post he retired in 1838, when his valuable 
library, including books on angling, was sold. He 
died at Reigate in 1846, and was buried in the 
family vault in the parish church there. He left 
two daughters, who kept a small school in the 
neighbourhood, at Dover's Green. His son Lynch, 
who inherited his father’s taste for collecting, 
entered the service of Messrs. Graves, Pall Mall, 
and died some years ago. Another son, George, 
was in the navy ; a younger son, Stapleton Cotton, 
is practising in London as a solicitor. L. M. 


It may interest Mr. Stercu to know that the 
burial of the friend ef Isaac Walton is entered 
thus in the parish registers of St. James’s, West- 
minster—1686/7, Feb. 16.—“ Charles Cotton, m.” 
The “ m” stands for “ man.” G. E. C. 


Gray’s “ Erecy” (5% §, iii, 100, 313, 398, 414, 
438, 478, 494, 500; v. 29.)—The note on this 
poem has now been before the readers of “N. & Q.” 
more than a year. It has made the circuit of the 
world, and come back to England. A few words 
more are, however, desirable. The original state- 
ment was to the effect that, in the first edition of 
Gray’s Elegy, there was a stanza, never subse- 
quently printed, which may be called the Lais 
stanza. In order to complete this note we ought 
to know what is meant by the term “ first edition.” 
Gilbert Wakefield, in his Life of Gray, 1786, says 
that the poem first found its way into public 
through the Magazine of Magazines, a disgrace- 
ful mode of appearance. Gray, writing to Walpole, 
Feb. 11, 1751, knew that it was being printed for 
that magazine, and asked Walpole to get Dodsley 
to print it forthwith. This Dodsley did, and Gray 
wrote to Walpole, thanking him, on February 20 ; 
but saying that Dodsley had “ given it a pinch or 
two in the cradle.” Very soon after this it was 
reprinted by Dodsley with Gray’s corrections ; 
who, writing to Walpole on March 3, says that 
the chief corrections were in the spelling of three 
words (Mitford’s Gray, ii. pp. 210-14). 

There were then, in Yact, three first editions : 
that in the magazine; Dodsley’s first—neither of 
which Gray had seen ; and Dodsley’s second, which 
was Gray’s first authentic. In which of these 
three did the Lais stanza appear? If the verse 
was an accidental interpolation, it is remarkable 
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that Gray does not mention it as a verse to be 
struck out; whilst if it was really written by him, 
then it is strange that it is not mentioned by Ma- 
son, Wakefield, Matthias, or Mitford, in their 
editions of Gray’s poems. Dodsley printed four 
editions of the Elegy in eight weeks. Probably 
one of the “pinches” he gave it was the ugly 
border of death’s-heads and cross-bones with which 
he adorned the title-page. Epwarp So.y. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Masor Lewis Kemeys (2™ §. iii. 290.)—By 
an accident I have seen the following at the above 
reference :— 

“ Major Lewis Kemeys, of the Hon. Col. Hill's regi- 
ment of foot, in his will, dated July 18, 1706, says 
that he had lately purchased of his brother and sister 
Betson a real estate at Falsgrave, in the parish of Scar- 
borough, which, as we learn from the will of his son, 
Lewis, was called ‘The Highfield.’ Lewis, the son, in- 
herited a moiety of the estate, and left it to his only son, 
John,” &e. (Signed) “G. Srervman Steinman.” 

My grandfather, William Kemeys, left Scar- 
borough, with his family furniture, &c., say 
about the year 1790 or 1795, and left, as my 
father informed me, a pry at Falsgrave or 
Walsgrave, which I feel quite certain he never 
disposed of, being stricken with paralysis, which 
injured his mind and rendered him unable to 
attend to his own affairs. I find among some old 
parchment leases, deeds, &c., one of lands in Fals- 
grave from Nicholas Kemeys and May, his wife, 
to the Betsons—this Nicholas Kemeys was my 
grandfather’s grandfather, I presume—a lease for 
sixty years. Perhaps this may enlighten Mr. 
Srermnman Sterna if he be still living. Could 
I ascertain through your valuable paper an answer 
to the following? The coat of arms that my grand- 
father brought to this country was three lions 
rampant. Question—When was this coat granted, 
by whom, and what for? It indicates, as [ under- 
stand, that it was given for distinguished services 
on the field of battle, and differs entirely from the 
Welsh Kemeys. Wma. Kemeys. 

[Our correspondent will find that the Kemeys family is 
also referred to in “N. & Q.,” 2™' S. ii. 249, 416.] 


“ TereroraL” (5 8. iv. 429; v. 18, 137.)—Mr. 
Robert Kearton, better known as “the Grassing- 
ton miner,” assured me that the name originated 
as follows. A well-known abstainer was a Mr. 
Swingelhurst, of Preston, who stuttered, and 
would say, “I’m a t—t—t—tee—totaller.” He 
was a popular character, and so his stuttering ori- 
ginated a word. I have for many years lost sight 
of Mr. Kearton, who used to lecture on phrenology, 
temperance, &c. I have endeavoured to trace him 
so that he might reply, but all my efforts to find 
him have failed. James Heyry Dixoy. 


The quotation from Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates is only a partially correct statement of the 
application of the word “ Teetotal” to total ab- 





stainers from intoxicating liquors. The true 
account has been previously supplied by me to 
“N. & Q.” Suffice it to say here that, in the 
month of September, 1833, Richard Turner (known 
as “ Dicky Turner”) was addressing a temperance 
meeting in the old Cockpit at Preston ; and wish- 
ing to give emphatic utterance to the necessity of 
totally and absolutely getting rid of all strong 
drinks (and not of spirits only, as was the aim of 
the first temperance societies), he came out with 
the word “ Teetotal.” One who was present says, 
“ Tts sound was like magic upon the audience, who 
loudly cheered.” And henceforward the move- 
ment against all alcoholic liquors was spoken of as 
“ Teetotalism,” and its professors as “ Teetotalers,” 
Dawson Burns. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

Argo; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece. A Metrical 
Tale, in Ten Books. By Alexander, Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres. (Murray.) 

Tue present Lord Crawford and Balcarres is no novice 

knight in the literary arena. He many years ago won his 

spurs, and gained his laurels as anauthor. His history 
of his own illustrious house, his sketches of the history 
of Christian art, and his ingenious theory, Progression 
by Antagonism, long ago established his claim to dis- 
tinction in the Republic of Letters. He has, however, 
for many years ceased from alli literary avocations, and 
now, on the margin of declining manhood, fulfils the 
daydream of his younger days. Lord Crawford gives 
this explanation of his present poem in a dialogue 
(forming the preface to his work) between the Muse and 
himself :— 
“ The hour 
By me long look'd for, now hath fall’n on thee. 
Not Thoth’s dark cell, Parnassus is thy home. 
I was thy first love—come to me again. 
* > > * 7 

Belov'd! I answer'd, I am weary-worn. 
Thrice twenty-one long years have plac’d my foot 
On the third trembling stage of human life ; 
Thou know’st how I have toil’d—how can I sing? 
My voice is feeble, and the fire burnt low.” 

This preliminary explanation must tend to disarm 
the severity of criticism, and under its softening 
influences we will speak of the poem of Lord Crawford. 
The Quest of the Golden Fleece, in the hands of 
the author, supplies an excellent subject for an epic 
poem. It complies with the Horatian canon, “Simplex 
duntaxat et unum.” The tale gradually accumulates in 
interest from the account of the gathering of the leaders 
of the Argonauts to the successful attainment of the 
Golden Fleece. The whole story, however, is tinged 
with the supernatural. The ship Argo not only carries 
a mystic branch, which speaks, on great emergencies, in 
living oracles, but it is sensitive of every deed of dishonour 
on the part of its hero mariners, and exchanges its 
brilliant hues for a sable panoply. The eventual pos- 
session of the Golden Fleece is gained by Jason, but only 
when he is assisted by the magic arts rendered familiar 
in the Arabian Nights, or in the nursery tales of Jack 
the Giant-Killer or Beauty and the Beast. The same 
supernatural intervention brings the story to a climax in 
the disappearance of the Fleece, and in its translation 
into a galaxy of stars, 

“ Wedding the spheres as by a ring of gold.” 
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In the course of his poem Lord Crawford aims some 
well-deserved shafts of ridicule at the fashionable errors 
of the present day. The record of the « Lemnian deeds 
gives him the opportunity of showing with admirable 
irony what the conduct of men towards women would be 
as the result of these claims of superiority, and tells how 
they— 

“ Ceas'd to defer in courtesies where none 

Bus'’d expectation feebler strength upon ; 

But, equals, follow’d out their natural bent, : 

And to the wall, of course, the weaker went.” 

Book iii. 450. 
Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature. By John E. 

B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the University 

of Cambridge, &c. (Macmillan.) Ta 
Mr. Mayor has laid all scholars under a deep obligation 
by the issue of the volume before us, the result, we can 
indeed imagine, of irksome labours; to these he was 
impelled by the experiences of his position at Cam- 
bridge. The Bibliographical Ciue is edited after Dr. E. 
Hiibner, with large additions. 

In Songs of the Christian Creed and Life, selected from 
Fighteen Centuries, and translated by Hamilton M. Mac- 
gill, D.D. (Pickering), the compiler claims to set forth 
the Christian creed and the way of salvation, though in 
no dogmatic form, and has placed under contribution 
almost all the churches and almost all the centuries. As 
to Dr. Macgill’s renderings into Latin of some of our 
best English hymns, opinions will possibly vary as to 
their merits; some will no doubt prefer them to his 
English versions. We could wish that each hymn had 
been headed with its writer’s name, to cave the trouble 
of a reference to the index. 

The St. James's Magazine, for May, contains an article 
by the Rev. Dr. Hayman, late Head Master of Rugby, 
which is the most important of the three now contributed 
to the series entitled “‘ How to Enter the Professions.” 
The present paper refers to Holy Orders, and is of great 
interest to those concerned in the subject. Poetical 
readers will be glad to find two hitherto unpublished 
contributions by Barry Cornwall and Leigh Hunt; 
the first dramatic, the second light and comic. 


ARCHROLOGICAL InstrTuTE.—May 5.—Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell in the chair.—A memoir by the Hon. W. Owen 
Stanley was read, detailing excavations at Porth Dafarch 
in Holyhead Island, where sepulchral remains were dis- 
covered above a “ hut circle” habitation. Engravings of 
objects found were shown.—A memoir by Mr. C. W. King 
upon ‘‘ Stella’s ‘ decem puellx,’” referred to by Martial, 
was read, and Mr. Franks sent in illustration a gold Ro- 
man ring, with the name 1zatus in perforated letters 
between precious stones.—The Hon. Wilbraham Egerton 
brought be inscribed silver chalices of the year 1600, 
given toa Presbyterian community at Campheir, in the 
Isle of Walcheren.—The Mayor of Colchester sent a 
small ivory carving of a Roman warrior lately found at 
Colchester.—Mr. Fortnum exhibited a portion cf Savo- 
narola’s white monastic habit. 

Orn late editor has just printed, with a charitable 
object, what he callsa May-day number of “N. & Q,” 
in which there is a solution of the Junius mystery far 
more probable and supported by better evidence than 
many of those which have found favour with the public 
Sheridan, according to the writer, was Junius. It may 
not be of much historical importance, but the question, 
Who first tried to set the Thames on fire? is conclusively 
settled, as is the origin of the phrase “giving any- 
body the sack.” If the impression is not exhausted, we 


have no doubt Mr. Thoms would on application send « 
copy to any of his old contributors. 











We protest against two words we have just seen in 
some provincial criticism ona play andan actor. The 
play is described as well “staged,” and the actor is 
praised for his “ rendition” of the principal character ! 


Joun Locke.—It may be some satisfaction to the many 
admirers of this great philosopher to know that the edi- 
tion of which I am the publisher is the thirty-ninth, 
clearly proving that so far from any falling off of readers, 
Locke has still numerous admirers, who are willing to 
accept the sound teaching of this estimable man. 

Witi1aM Teae. 





RMotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name end 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. O. 8.—We cannot say, but there is a passage which 
recalls the— 

**T dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none ”"— 
of Shakspeare’s Macbeth, in Alfred de Musset’s ZL’ Espoir 
en Dieu :— 
** Je suis sculement homme et ne veux pas moins étre, 

Ni tenter davantage.” 

SomERsET.—There is good authority to show that 
“servant” and “lover” were not synonymous. In 
Steele’s comedy, The Funeral (Act ii. ec. 1), Campley 
says to Lady Harriot : ‘‘I would not be a vain coxcomb, 
but I know I am not detestable ; nay, know where you 
have eaid as much before you understood me for your 
servant. Was I immediately transformed because I 
became your lover?” 

J. D.—The article headed “Court Circular,” which 
appears in the newspapers, is officially communicated to 
them by an officer specially appointed for that purpose. 
The Court Circular is a weekly paper principally devoted 
to the proceedings of the Court and Fashionable World. 

W. C. J.—We believe that no portion of their work, 
and for obvious reasons, has as yet been issued to the 
public by either Committee of Revision. 

FirzHorKixs.—For Mother Shipton and her alleged 
prophecies, see the General Index to each series of 
“N. & Q.” (s.0.). 

Epwarp Sotty (“ Index Eccentricities.”)—It was one 
of Leigh Hunt’s jokes many years ago in the Examiner. 

DovstE X.—“Gossipionymus” was the pet name 
given by Scaliger to Father Cotton. 

Mr. JoNATHAN Boucnrer.—We shall be glad to réceive 
the promised communications. 

ERMENGARDE (5" 8. iv. 495.)—We have a letter for 
you, 

X.—The St. James's Chronicle is united with the Press, 
which is published in the Strand. 

G. L. G.—We have not received the periodical named. 

G. Extis.—Your letter has been forwarded to J. O. 

Dr. Quarry.—We have a letter for you. 

J. T.—Refer to College of Arms. 

M. P. (Cumberland.)— Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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#41) DOLBORN ger ICE LST POST FREE 








MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
Cc. BARR, CHANDOS STREET, 
CHARING CROSS. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
SATION FOR DEATI 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Beuus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDUN, 
WILLIAM. VIAN, Stevetary. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 382., 48. , 5¢., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5a. 6d, and 68. 6d. per 1,006. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELCPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 10. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2. 6d. per ream, 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4a. and 68. 6d. per ream 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 12. per 100— Super thick quality 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for la, 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
Se. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s 
Monograms, two letters, from 5z. ; three letters,from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3a, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. éd. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albuns, &c., post 

ree. 


AND INJURIES 


COMPEN 





(Estantisarp 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 
Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want,i.¢e,a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags only, possessing great tenacity and durability, and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted fur quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 

rties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 

jises, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 

Pleet Street, £.C 





HUBB'S PRICE LIST, Illustrated, 
BAGS, BOXES, &c., all fitted with their Patent <= Lo-ks, 
sent post free to any FP. art of the World.—CHUBB e 208, 57, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, F.C., and 68, St. James's Street. § , London : 
2%, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 68, Cross Street, Manchester ; aaa \\ olver- 
hampton. 
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T CHAPMAN, 
SINKER, HERALDIC ENGRAVER, 
54, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


MONOGRAM PAPER Always Ready. A SAMPLE BOX, contain- 
ing 5 Quires (120 Shee's) of Superfine Note Paper and 10 Square 
Envelopes to match. all stamped withany two Initials designedasa 
Monogram in the most fashionable colours. Post free, 54 stamps. 
A STEEL ADDRESS DIE ENGRAVED and 10 Quires (24° Sheets) 
of unglazed thick Vellum Note laper, stamped with Address of 
eny length in fashionable colours, all seut free on receipt of 
Post-office Order for 10s, 6d. 
The ROYAL IRISH LINEN NOTE 
The IMPERIAL TREASURY NOTE 
The BASKERVILLE VELLUM WOVE 
NEW TINTED REPP NOTE. 
Shades of Colour. 


STATIONER, DIE 


PAPER. 
PAPER. 
NOTE 
The 
In all 
Samples of the above Post Free. 


T. CHAPMAN Square, W.C. 


BY ZUCCATO’S PATENT 
PAPYROGRAP HH. 
n any one can print, in an ordinary 
opying Press, 
Hundreds of Fac-simi! es of 
CIRCULARS, NOTICES, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, 
Direct from a written sheet of paper. 
The PAPYROGRAPH is in use in numerous Go wernment Offices, 
Public Companies, Railways, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
and ab 2,000 ‘Mercantile Firms. 
The Process may be seen daily in operation. and Price List and 
Specimens obtained at the (ffice o 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF (late Zuccato & Co.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, London, W.@ 


THE NEW AND FASHIONABLE 


CANE WINDOW BLINDS 


In a variety of patterns, made to order. 


54, Leicester § 


By means of this Inventi 


Erc, 


H. J. CAVE & SONS, 
WIGMORE STREET, 


Illustrated Catalogues free ; by Post, Two Stamps. 


ee 


OLLS cou RT-—PIRACY.= 
For the Protection of the Public and Myself against In ja ¢ 
PIRATICAL IMITATIONS, I have sgain applied for and 
a Perpetual Injunctix m with Costs, against a Chemist in Mancheste® 
Observe the GENT IN 
PY RETIC SALINE 


has my Name, Trade- Mark, and Signatureon a Buff-Coloured Wrappe® 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn. 








